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3. Should you keep the balance of a 


Can your pupils pass LE are 
this “Good Breakfast” test ? » 


Good breakfasts can help your students earn better better, think better and react faster. So, give your 
grades and help make your job easier. Experiments students this “good breakfast” test for a break in your 
have proved that people who eat a good breakfast work regular routine. They'll enjoy it and benefit from it! 


1. What's the first step in “good breakfast” planning ? 
Find out what your good breakfast is. Technically, it should 
's of your daily food requirements. Of course, 
your requirements depend on how active you are and, in 


provide 4 to 





part, on your age. The basic pattern for a balanced breakfast 
includes fruit, milk, meat, cereal and bread. Everybody 
should eat some of each of these at every breakfast. If 
you're especially active, increase the servings. For example, 
extra pieces of toast with jam provide you with lots of energy. 
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2. How can you have plenty of time to 
eat a good breakfast? 


There are two answers. One is getting up a little earli 
so you'll be sure to have time for a good breakfast. Th 
other lies in quick-to-fix foods and time-saving plannin 
Set your breakfast table in the evening and keep yo 
toaster handy on the table. Then in the morning pop i 
the bread, supply the honey or jam and butter and a 
important part of your good breakfast is ready. 


good breakfast in other meals, too ? 





Certainly. Every meal should include some of each 
of these basic foods — meat or eggs, fruit, milk, vege- 
tables, cereal and enriched bread. Enriched bread, 
you know, supplies important nutrients plus Icts of 
energy. Make a sandwich with enriched bread or 
toast a slice of it and spread it with your favorite 
jam for between-meal snacks. It helps keep you 
energetic and alert. 


© 1954. AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO | 
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Listerine Antizyme Tooth Paste. . 


. with sodium 
dehydroacetate, the anti-enzyme found in no 


other tooth paste . . . gives you continuous 
protection against tooth-decaying acids! 


Protecting teeth against decay is so impor- 
tant . . . and newly-discovered anti-enzymes 
offer so much hope . . . that you naturally look 
for the best information on the subject you can 
find. Recent articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, Collier’s, Coronet, 
Cosmopolitan, Better Homes & Gardens, The 
American Weekly, and other publications all 
tell the story of this new anti-enzyme protec- 
tion against tooth decay. Read about the pro- 
tection you want in tooth paste . . . protection 
against the most common disease of all, tooth 
decay. 





can stop the 
major cause of footh decay — 
evety minute of every 


3:00 P.M. 











7:00 P.M. 





Antizyme Tooth Paste—All day Protec- 
tion— Acidometer tests (electronically 
measuring decay acids on the teeth) 
proved that 9 out of every 10 people 
using Antizyme Tooth Paste showed no 
harmful decay acids on the teeth. . . for 12 to 24 hours 
after each brushing! 


Other Types of Tooth Paste—Only %% 
Hour Protection—Other types of tooth 
paste . . . regular, ammoniated and 
chlorophyll, too . . . give only temporary 
protection. Acidometer tests show dan- 
gerous decay acids on teeth within one half hour after 
brushing. 








Send for the Free Lambert Care Kit containing the full 
details you need to advise your students of the scientific 
research described above. Also wall charts and student 
leaflets on hygiene and dental care. 


A Product of The Lambert Company 


Good Housekeep ng, 
2245 aveanste WIS 


No Other Type of Tooth Paste . . . Even Those Claiming Anti-Enzyme Action... 


Protects Against Tooth Decay Every Minute of Every Day. 








No Doubt 
About it! 


Top-of-the-List Book 
for Practically Everyone! 


PARENTS say, 
“The dictionary habit 
teaches children to 
help themselves. The 
answers to their many 
daily questions are in 
Webster's New Col- 
legiate.” 


STENOGRAPHERS 
say, 

“Our office saves a lot 
of time and mistakes 
by having a New Col- 
legiate handy on every 
desk.” 


STUDENTS say, 

“The New Collegiate 
is a must in English— 
and it helps in other 
subjects too. Its com- 
pact size makes it easy 





No doubt about it, Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary helps you write 
with more accuracy, read with more 
understanding, speak with more effec- 
tiveness — whether in business, in school, 
or at home. You have at your command 
clear definitions, exact pronunciations, 
accurate word derivations, correct spell- 
ing, word divisions, abbreviations, syn- 
onyms, general information of all kinds. 


Webster’s New Collegiate—a Merriam- 
Webster* dictionary - gives you confi- 
dence you're always right, for it is based 
on Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition . . . “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Ask for Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
at book, department, or stationery stores. 







125,000 entries, 1,196 
pages. Unindered $5, 
INSIST ON indexed $6. De luxe 
A GENUINE bindings to $12.50. 
MERRIAM- et 
WEBSTER!* 


-" 


*Only Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries are directly 
descended from the orig- 
inal work of Noa 
Webster, America’s 
— lexicographer. 
hey are kept con- 
stantly up to date by 
the famed rmanent 
Merriam-Webster edi- 
torial staff. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass, 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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Next Month—World-wide Guide to Summer Study 
Newspapers and Magazines 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Margaret E. McDonald, 
Assistant to the Editor; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; Vera Falconer, Visual 
Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; William J. 
Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Nancy Faulkner, Radio; Margaret E. McDonald, Travel; 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves teachers, supervisors, and administrators; supplies current 
information and practical hints for English and social studies; provides a handy guide 
to books, radio, audio-visual materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel 
opportunities. Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 
week’s student edition. 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, Practical English, or NewsTime, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their 
order. Once a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition 
to the student edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 


School Year Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 
NEWSTIME 80 40 1.50 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.00 


*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 
$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at eS 117 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 

March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 








N REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 









1 Teacher loans are Convenient month- No principal during 4 The loan is made by 
made on signature ly installments pay 3 summer vacation. If mail from the pri- 

only—no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops vacy of your own 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- y 






ages on car, furniture budgeted to ft yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire van can principal stopalso.This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time B an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not- and you pay only for special value to teach- it. W 

know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State "now about it. Weguar- 
for a loan. money—no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy. 















Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 

































CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 is 18 20 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments Old Reliable Company, 
SELECT $100 $10.07 $ 8.40 $ 7.29 $ 6.75 Over 50 Years of Service. 
AMOUNT | 33 | zo | 3833 | 233 | J333 
YOU WANT ) 400 39.39 32.70 28:26 26.08 
TO BORROW | 600 57.54 47.50 40.82 37.48 STATE Fi N AN ¢ E 





COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 
and 2)4% per month on that part wver $150 and not in excess of 
and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 

d with the Nebraska lew. 


SURANCE cipal balance. These rates are in 
=.-22= FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....cncc=-. 





~~ 












PAY IN 
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' 
| To State Finance Company. Dept. L.-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
4 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying Te Whem Ow! A 
. 'o Whom Ow’ ddress 
{ Please accept my application for a loan. It ig understood that after the loan is Co oe | oe _ 
' mote 3 ae sure the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge a e 
« hatepever. 
' Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
! (include present balance, if any) $.....c.ccccssscs payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... a s | 
; A Amount earned Number of months « 
e th. 
' “ weer a ee ee eenrceanenninnieans FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
§ Name and address our confidential files 
g of school you teach....... Name of Relative (Relationship)..........-sssssseeeeee 
' How 
long with Previ 
: present employer.... oe *employme Di cavevassesanansesncnsapnntgneeneneumpeiemngomiotiats Street... Town State......ccccccooce OCCUP. -oseeeeereeneee . 
Husband or wife's Rel 
; EMPIOYMENL........20ce-eeeeeeees a — 1 TT Name of Relative. 
To whom are payments op 
: auto made? (Name)..........--- Town. Street Town State Occup 
' f Relativ (Relationship) 
q Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name o 
' Street. Town State Occup. 
: AMOUNt YOU OWe Hank? F......cccccecccereceeseeceee Monthly payments? §........--.-cccessssssseeee 
Name of Relative. (Relati hi 
J What security on hank 10AN?..........ccc--cceceeeeereeee 
t List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street....... Town. . cnsnatiemean OCCUP. 2.00. 00eeseeeer 
' The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree 
to (Name) (Ada.) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 
H . 
1 Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
Payment to? (Name) Town Name Here Address 
Purpose of loan ........ Wit. wssdastinsihtaiiinintiiiliainidatinliaians IR csctsnncennanasientinnnsbitinnninmiiis en 
NOTE Amt. - pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan ......... aa Mo. pmts.'$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date ......................- 
i} Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2%% per month on that part over $150 and not 
fl in excess of $300 and ‘4 of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
1 of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. _ 
} ~In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersi d ise to 
i] 
U 


pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. ' 

nor oe op ae payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction pf this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. : 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 













PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


seeeeeseees== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #*eeeeeeeee000 
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Che Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 
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FOR EASY READING 





UNEDUCATED 


We Neglect Our Human 
Resources, Study Finds 


What does neglect of educa- 
tion cost the United States? In 
World War II, men rejected as 
“mentally deficient”—uneducat- 
ed, chiefly—equalled more than 
40 divisions. Rejections in the 
Korean war for the same reason 
numbered 700,000 plus. 

Deeply concerned about man- 
power loss, Gen. Eisenhower 
while Columbia University pres- 
ident, launched studies of “The 
Conservation of Human Re- 
sources.” Researchers Eli Ginz- 
berg and Douglas W. Bray now 
for the first time detail the cost 
of poor schooling in U. S. in 
The Uneducated (Columbia 
University Press, $4.50). 

Charting educational neglect, 
the authors find some in every 
state. Chief centers—southeast, 
southwest, northern New Eng- 
land. “In 1950 there were a 
total of about 2.5 million illiter- 
ates, or about one in fifty.” 

Can the uneducated become 
useful citizens? The authors fol- 
low 400 men through World 
War II special training for illit- 
erates into service and civilian 
life. More than half became 
good soldiers, good citizens. 

Conclusion: Government 
should recognize that some 
“communities are unable to pro- 
vide an adequate education. . . . 
Assuredly the future security of 
the country depends as much 
upon these children as on an- 
other air base. . . .” 


FELLOWSHIPS — CONTESTS 


For best letters (100 to 300 
words) by teachers addressed 
to teen-agers on “Why I Teach,” 
American Legion Auxiliary 
again offers awards—five $50 
U. S. Savings Bonds, one $250. 
Deadline: May 1. 

ScueNnectapy, N. Y.—Fellow- 
ships will enable 200 high school 
science and mathematics teach- 
ers to study expense-free this 
summer at four colleges: Union 
College, Rensselaer, Case, and 
Purdue. Donor: General Elec- 
tic Co., Schenectady. 

Witmincton, Dev.—DuPont 
announces new $238,500 grant 
to promote teaching of science. 
Will encourage postgrad train- 
ing for teaching science and 
mathematics, 








One Educator’s Resolutions for the New Year 


As New Year’s greetings to 

friends, Frederick J. Moffitt, 
New York State Education De- 
partment, sent these resolutions. 
Anyone else want to raise his 
hand? . 
As I meet the year of work 
which lies ahead, what can I 
best do to carry forward the 
dreams and plans of those who 
believe with me that education 
is the greatest strength and re- 
source of a free people? 

I shall teach competency. 
Through the fundamental learn- 
ings I shall try to give my chil- 
dren the tools with which they 
may hew out a path so clear 
that they shall not stumble or 
fall. 


I shall teach truth for I be- 
lieve that only in the under- 
standing of truth can man hold 
fast his dignity and his freedom. 

I shall teach friendship which 
is understanding and security 
and fair play and loyalty and 
honor—for these are the binding 
substances of a free world. 

I shall try to bring to each 
child the vision of freedom, the 
glory of democracy and the joy 
of an abiding faith. 

In all my work this year, I 
shall never feel lonesome or 
alone for I am part of a mighty 
army of teachers and children 
and homes and many folk who 
stand close beside me as I march 
forward. 





STATE NEWS 


Utah Votes Increase 


Sat Lake Crry—Overriding 
Gov. Bracken, the Utah legis- 
lature earmarked new funds 
which assure an annual teacher 
salary increase of about $200. 
At the same time Utah’s law- 
makers withdrew state support 
of four junior colleges. 

Gov. Bracken, says a N. Y. 





Times dispatch, “through his 
opposition to school fund in- 
creases ... has as good as writ- 
ten off any hopes for continuing 
a political career.” 
Mississippi Millions 

Jackson, Miss.—Often the low 
state on statistical totems, Mis- 
sissippi adopted a new $50,000,- 
000 school equalization and im- 
provement program. Base pay 
for county superintendents is 
$4,200. Minimum for masters de- 
gree teachers—$2,200. State will 
invest $5,000,000 a year in new 
school buildings. 


Bets to Pay N. Y. Teachers 


Avpany, N. Y.—Gov. Dewey 
proposes to up state aid to 
schools with an increase of $25,- 
000,000 from horse racing. 


February Conventions 


AtLantic Crry — Elementary 
School Principals, 11-13; Amer. 
Assn. of School Administrators, 
13-18; NCET, 15. 





Public Schools Pay Better Than Many Colleges 


Higher education doesn’t nec- 
essarily pay higher salaries. This 
much is clear from the NEA’s 
revealing new study of Degree- 
granting Institutions (Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 4; 50¢). 

Medians, maximum and mini- 
mum. Instructor post. Small 
non-public colleges (under 500): 
$2,743 to $3,330. 

State university rates: $3,075 
to $4,530. 

Teachers colleges do best of 
all: $3,538 to $4,333. 

Suppose you are promoted to 





assistant professor. What then? 
Median Median 


mins. maxs. 
State univ. $3,950 $5,267 
Non-public univ. $3,660 $5,020 
Teachers college $4,043 $5,125 


After 20 years you become a 
professor. Highest median is 
paid by municipal colleges— 
$8,950. ’ 

Coaches do well. Their sal- 
aries come third highest. Right 
below the president and busi- 
ness manager. 





ATTACK SCHOOL 
PROBLEM — IKE 


Leaves Puzzle on Scope 
of Conference Proposal 


President Eisenhower’s State- 
of-the-Union speech words on 
education left educators in 
pleased puzzlement; pleased 
that he spotlighted school prob- 
lems, puzzled about his national 
and state conference proposal. 

“The nation,” said the Presi- 
dent, “is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough.” 
He added, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment should stand ready to 
assist states which demonstra- 
bly cannot provide sufficient 
school buildings.” 

Then he called for confer- 
ences in each state “culminating 
in a national conference.” Pur- 
pose: to “gain the information 
from which to attack this seri- 
ous problem.” 

Questions left in the wake: 

Is “this serious problem” 
school buildings? Teacher prep- 
aration? More? Will Eisenhower 
support the Senator Cooper pro- 
posal to assist needy states with 
school building funds? 

NEA Secretary, William G. 
Carr, urged “prompt action in 
calling these conferences.” He 
requested action on the Cooper 
bill and added: 

“Parallel legislation to reduce 
the shortage of teachers should 
also be enacted.” 

Dr. Carr also said the NEA 
stands with the President for 
lowering the voting age to 18. 


Good Old Days 

The boy who wanted to go 
to the newly founded Columbia 
College 200 years ago had to 
satisfy these requirements: “be 
able to read well and write a 
good legible hand; be well 
versed ‘in the five first rules in 
Arithmetic; able to make gram- 
matical Latin; and give a good 
account of Tully, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
and some of the first chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John in Greek.” 


Oak Roce, TENN.—End of 
segregation in local schools is 
asked by a 4-2 vote of the town 
council in this government- 


owned atomic energy center. 

AppointeD—Theodore A. Dist- 
ler as executive director, Assn. 
of American Colleges. 
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With ten horsepower— 
the equivalent of 50 men— 
working for each of us around 
the clock, Americans are steadily 
enjoying more and more leisure time 
away from work and household chores, 


Much of this horsepower 
is generated from coal in electric 
utility plants like this one. 










































Everybody in America lives better because of coal 


Coal is a hard-working “man Friday” for millions 
of Americans today. Every time a housewife flicks a 
switch or a farmer or workman turns on an electrical 
machine, the chances are nearly even that bituminous 
coal goes to work. For bituminous coal today generates 
almost one half of all the electric power that does so 
many of America’s jobs. 


In fact, coal’s biggest single job is generating the 
electric power that does our work and gives us more 
leisure time. America’s electric utilities use over 100 
million tons of coal annually, and this coal generates 
three times as many kilowatts as any other fuel . . . twice 
as many as hydro power. 


Tomorrow, if America’s workday is to grow shorter, 
electricity will be called upon to handle more and more 
jobs. Electric utilities then must lean even more heavily 
on coal. Of all fuels, coal alone has virtually unlimited 
reserves capable of producing fabulous quantities of 






electric power. And America’s efficient and progressive 
bituminous coal industry can be counted on to make 
available all the coal needed for heat, light and power, 
now and far into’the future. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of Nati 





1 Coal A jation, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classroom—clip and mail— 











Position or grade 





.) “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, ! 
I illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. ! 
I May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 1 
1 For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this I 
1 coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 1 
| Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. i 
| (PLEASE PRINT) | 
1 Name i 
1 t 
j Street I 
! City. Zone___State. i 
1 ! 
1 i 

on 





TV camera focuses on typesetting demonstration; its close-up view appears enlarged for class viewing on receiver. 


“Inside Joh”... 
TV 


IRACLES are within reach! Pick 
4 up the classroom phone, call the 
audio-visual cente:, and say, “Please 
show that film I ordered now.” Presto! 
The film‘appears on a television screen. Lens becomes eyes for students to see 

Or suppose you want to instruct stu- ceramic skill (right) and mathematics de- 
dents in ways to use the library card vice at close range (below). 
catalogue. While you explain the tech- 
niques, an enlarged vision of the card 
file in use appears on a school TV set. 

That sad wail, “I can’t see,” will fade 
when closed-circuit TV comes to your 
school. Intra-video has arrived at Chi- 
cago Teachers College. Pictures on this 
page supplied by Philip Lewis, chair- 
man of the department of education, 
show that TV can do an “inside job.” 

Your school system doesn’t need net- 
work studio equipment for intra-video. 
Dr. Lewis advises two television cam- 
eras (Dage), two monitor units, an 
audio-video mixer, signal generators, 
and a switching and fading unit. “All 
the major basic items,” he says, “can 
be financed for approximately $12,000.” 
This is about two thirds the cost of a 
single studio camera. 

For technical details see Dr, Lewis’ 
article “You Can Afford Closed-Circuit 
TV” in the December Journal of the 
Association for Education by Radio- 
Television, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Il]. Many school and college leaders also 
see intra-video TV that doesn’t go be- 
yond the walls as the best possible way 
to gain know-how for future telecasting 
on educational and commercial stations. 














RE you one of those curious persons 
who’s always wondering what’s on 
the other side of the mountain? Ever 
since the first caveman drew a picture 
to show his fellows the shape of the 
great beast he’d killed in another part 
of the forest, men have been devising 
ways to stretch the distance and shorten 
the time between mountains. Writing, 
the theatre, printing, telegraph and 
telephone, and moving pictures have 
added miles and subtracted minutes 
from the caveman’s pictographs and 
broadened the scope of communication. 
Now we have broadcasting. Radio 
brings immediately to your mind the 
far side of the hill with the people and 
actions and things that fill it. With radio 
you can, if you will, enrich the words 
you are hearing with your own imagi- 
nation and understanding and thereby 
identify yourself with—become, in a 
sense, a part of—what happens beyond 
your horizon. 

And television! Television’s really 
prepared to set you across the hill. It 
will not only tell you what is going on 
out there in the wide, wide world. It 
will show you. “Here it is,” says TV, 
“whole and complete. No need to make 
your own pictures. Look, now we can 
even give you color! Give us enough 
time and we will likely add smell and 
taste and touch to sound and sight.” 

Well, where do you stand on tele- 
vision? Do you rejoice that you no 
longer need to use your imagination to 
supplement with mind-pictures the 
words you are hearing? Or do you feel 
somehow cheated because the whole 
job is done for you? Do you resent the 
semi-darkened room and the invasion of 
time you used to spend reading or talk- 
ing or pursuing your hobby? Or do you 
praise the inventive gods who have 
given us this new giant of communica- 
tion? Do you rail and tear your hair at 
the low quality of many programs? 

And what about radio? Are you one 
to curl up in your leisure hours with a 
whittling knife and relax to the turn of 
‘he dial? Or do you hate the beat of 
~oise against your tired eardrums? 





NBC-TV 
Dr. Frances Horwich is the “Miss Frances” 
of TV’s popular Ding Dong School (NBC). 
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Broadeasting 
Is YOUR Business 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


Wherever you stand, broadcasting’s 
your business. It’s your business be- 
cause it is such big business you cannot 
ignore it, run away from it, or turn your 
back on it. Those communications twins 
are here to stay. 


Facts and Figures 


In September, 1953, according to a 
report of the National Association of 
Radio-Television Broadcasters, there 
were on the air 355 TV stations, 2,509 
AM radio radio stations, 578 FM sta- 
tions, and hundreds of others in various 
stages of planning or building. The 
New York Herald Tribune reported on 
January 4, 1954, that 13,500,000 new 
radio sets were bought in 1953; that 
there were 2% radio receivers for every 
home in the U.S.; that we, the people, 
owned 26,500,000 TV receiving sets. 
In 1953, according to Teletec, the total 
revenue from all forms of broadcasting, 
AM, FM, and TV, was $900,000,000 
and the forecast for 1954 points to a 
billion-dollar year. That, as they say in 
the business, “ain’t hay.” 

What’s more, radio and television are 
part of the climate of living of young- 
sters. High-school-age boys and girls 
were weaned on radio and many of 
them are on intimate terms with TV. 
Many pre-schoolers and elementary 
schoolers are coming to know TV as a 
prime baby-sitter. 

If there are 26,500,000 TV receivers 
in the land, it’s a safe bet that there are 
twice as many viewers. If the number 
of radio sets equals 2% times the num- 
ber of homes in the U.S., it is probable 
that there are few people who aren't 
exposed to radio programs at some time 
each year. Broadcasting is a potent 
force for education, good or bad. Few 
people look and listen without receiving 
some impact on mind or emotions, no 
matter how little they suspect it. That 
impact will, most likely, sooner or later 
lead to action of some kind. Millions 
of people at many different levels of 
experience, economics, age, and know]- 
edge are being “educated,” are being 
shown the other side of the mountain 
by broadcasting. 

The trouble is that the mountain may 
not be of your own selection. For, 
since commercial broadcasting is de- 
signed in its nature to hold the interest 
of the greatest possible audience, its 
programs must be aimed to catch the 





NBCU-TV 
TV’s Mr. Peepers, small-town teacher, 
stars Wally Cox (I.) with Tony Randall. 


interest of the greatest number of dial 
tuners from 9 to 90. Otherwise no ad- 
vertiser, no income, no broadcasting 
business. You may sit in on the Corona- 
tion of the Queen of England, or the 
President of the United States address- 
ing the United Nations, or the New 
Year’s Day hassle in the Rose Bowl. 
You are not likely to find out from 
broadcasting how to play chess or what 
your local museum has to offer you. 


Enter ETV 


That’s where ETV—educational tele- 
vision, or better, community television 
and educational radio, come into the 
broadcasting picture. The latest word 
from the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television shows that three ETV 
stations are now on the air, that 28 con- 
struction permits have been granted, 
and that 46 applications for channel 
allocations have been handed to the 
FCC. The 1953 Broadcasting Yearbook 
cites 111 educational radio stations in 
operation at the end of 1952. 

These stations, both TV and radio, 
are set up to fill in gaps that must occur 
in commercial broadcasting schedules. 
Because they are not concerned with 
the economic motive of profit, they can 
afford to take you over mountains of 
special interest to you. They can tell 


(Continued on page 13-T) 





Tune In 


These Ideas 


By HARDY 


SK most teachers “What are you 

doing with radio and television in 
the classroom?” and you will undoubt- 
edly find the answer to be “Nothing” 
or “Very little.” This does not mean, 
however, that radio and television need 
to be neglected. There are many ways 
in which these media can be used in 
tle classroom. Try some of these prom- 
ising uses: 

1. Make it possible for students to 
see and hear good programs, By using 
Listenables and Lookables, special list- 
ings in newspapers and magazines, and 
radio and TV announcements, become 
informed on good forthcoming pro- 
grams. With the help of students, pub- 
licize the future offerings in the class- 
room so that youngsters can plan to 
listen to them. (See page 12-T.) 

Good radio programs can also be re- 
corded on tape and played back in the 
classroom. Long Island City (N.Y.) 
H.S., Clifford J. Scott H.S., East Orange, 
N. J., and other schools have tape col- 
lections of good programs to which new 
recordings are constantly added. 

2. Urge and help students to make 
surveys of listening habits of their con- 
temporaries and others. Suggest that 
they determine the amount of time 
spent in viewing television and listen- 
ing to the radio. 

Samuel Beckoff, in his useful Radio 
and Television book (Oxford Book 
Co.), advises that students make indi- 
vidual charts of their listening time for 
a week and record the time used by 
each type of program (music; news re- 
ports and analyses; sports; quizzes; 
forums; lectures and interviews; drama: 
comedy, etc.). 

“If time allows,” he continues, “ar- 
range a class committee to compile the 
data from all charts into a master chart 
that will show the way the class as a 
whole spends its radio-television time.” 
From the master chart, pupils can com- 
pute the average amount of time spent 
in listening to each type of program. 
Then the individual student can, in 
turn, see how his “profile of listening” 
differs from that of the “average” of 
the class. Beckoff also suggests that stu- 
dents examine each other’s charts and 
evaluate them. 

“Take a Gallup poll of current inter- 
est in (1) radio programs, (2) TV pro- 
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grams . . suggests The Course of 
Study in English for Secondary Schools 
(Bulletin 280, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania). 

3. Stimulate evaliation. Discuss with 
students criteria for judging radio and 
television programs. Start with only a 
few questions that might be used in 
judging. Later, as the students become 
more experienced in evaluating, add 
more points by which ratings can be 
made. By comparing programs of the 
same type, some students develop amaz- 
ing evaluative skill. Comparisons of 
radio commentators, radio dramas, or 
even quiz programs may be the starting 
points for building evaluating tech- 
niques. 

4. Make students aware of the in- 
fluence of radio and TV on themselves 
and on others. Some will present evi- 
dence on this subject from the brand of 
toothpaste that they use to the kind of 
cereal that baby brother demands. 

The following questions may serve to 
stimulate further discussion on radio-TV 
influence: “Do crime programs cause an 
increase in wrongdoing?” “How effec- 
tive are radio and TV commercials?” 
“What evidence do you have of the 
influence of a radio commentator on his 
audience?” “What examples of propa- 
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ganda have you heard on the radio? 
How do they influence your friends? 
Your parents?” 

5. Use radio and television to teach 
the language arts. 

Reading—“Television is already a sig- 
nificant influence in stimulating and en- 
couraging reading in both adults and 
children,” states Gertrude Scheidle, li- 
brarian, Chicago Public Library. As 
teachers, we also know the influence of 
radio in stimulating reading. To cap- 
italize on this, see that your librarian 
has fiction and non-fiction books ready 
for the demand which might be devel- 
oped by certain programs. Ask her to 
furnish you with a useful list of books 
before the program is given. With this, 
vou will be ready to make use of the 
“charms” of TV. Or use a radio or TV 
program as an introduction to a story 
or drama to be read in class. 

Writing—“What can I write about?” 
This frequently asked question can be 
settled by radio and TV. What modern 
media hold more interest for the teen- 
ager than these two? What ones could 
be more timely? Topics galore are ready 
at a moment’s notice. Here are a few: 
“What is your opinion of a radio or TV 
program that you have heard recently?” 
“What is your favorite program? Why?” 
“What is the worst program, in your 
opinion? Explain.” “Write a critical 
review of a radio or TV program.” 
“Write a radio or TV script.” “Write 
letters to a radio station asking for 
(a) a booklet of information about the 
station; (b) the continuation of a good 
program (fan letter); or (c) permis- 
sion to visit the studio.” “Compare the 
motion picture version with the radio 
or TV version of a play or story.” “TV 

(Continued on page 17-T) 
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Learning Brings Adventures, a weekly WGN-TV program produced by the Chicago 
Public Schools, brings you a close-up of students learning meat merchandising. 
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exchange of goods and services 
interchange oi peeple and ideas It can be easy 


cooperation on hemisphere problems to teach 
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fun to learn... 
with this FREE 
“Good Neighbor” 
Study Unit 

for grades 9-12! 





d Trade between the Americas is an im- 
. portant topic. You'll discuss it in Social 
j Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 
1e ’ ’ 
* ia Inter American Trade it needn’t be a “tough” subject ! 
Mee weg sect lems ating © the . : 
Vv ani Whe eee eg aa Here’s a fast, visual way of showing how 
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. inter-American trade works. It’s a method 
J y tested for “teachability’—and it’s yours 
: for the clipping of a coupon! 


You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color. It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America—so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 
on sight — and it’s for your classroom free! 
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Use this coupon or one from 
coupon section. 
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PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


You get this Student Manual, that tells a Educational Dept., S-3, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
complete and fascinating story of the exchange 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- 
ieas. It contains a useful chronolog of events 





(J Please send me a sample Wall Chart and Student 
Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 














important to both continents. Coffee is the Please send me Wall Chart and ............ copies of Student Manual. 
example used, for coffee is the major com- 
modity of inter-American trade. The Student Teacher’s Name Grade___ 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 
School 
stk Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
jo Street, New York 5, N. Y. « Brazil « Colombia School Address 





Ecuador * El Salvador * Guatemala Honduras City & State 


* Mexico * Venezuela, © 1953 
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We turn to a teacher who makes it 
his business to know the best on the air 
—Morris Goldberger, editor of Listen- 
ables and Lookables. This four-page 
pamphlet is published three times 


monthly to provide information on cur- 
rent choice radio and TV programs. 


“ H, switch that thing off!” 
Is that the way you feel about 
most radio and TV programs? 

If so, then you’re not alone. A con- 
siderable number of teachers (easily a 
majority) feel that way, too. “Drivel” 

. “saccharine nonsense” . . . “fairy 
tales built around a deodorant ad” .. . 
“sixteen million people listen to THAT!” 
Those are the comments you hear on the 
general run of radio and TV programs. 

What to do? Ignore the whole busi- 
ness? (How realistic is that?) Or make 
a determined effort to be well informed 
about the worth-while material on the 
air—and there’s quite a lot. For example: 


Radio 


Drama: NBC STAR PLAYHOUSE 
(NBC, Sunday night): Full-hour dramas 
with excellent casts and direction. 





By MORRIS GOLDBERGER 


Montclair (N. J.) H. S. 


Usually adaptations of 
HALLMARK PLAYHOUSE 
Sunday night): Dramatizations are 
often based on historical incidents. 
THEATRE ROYAL (NBC, Saturday 
night): Laurence Olivier is host and 
occasional star in well-acted adaptations 
of plays and novels. 

Radio news commentators: Sage and 
sane approaches to the news of the day 
can be found in the nightly commen- 
taries of Quincy Howe on ABC and 
Edward R. Murrow on CBS. 

Social Studies teachers can make use 
of the LABOR-MANAGEMENT SE- 
RIES (ABC, Saturday night), half spon- 
sored by the NAM and half by the CIO; 
HERITAGE OVER THE LAND (NBC, 
Sunday afternoon), a new series on the 
development of the South; SEARCH 
THAT NEVER ENDS (MBS, Tuesday 
night), a documentary series stressing 
medical progress; and TOWN MEET- 
ING OF THE AIR (ABC, Tuesday 
night), going strong after many years. 

Serious music maintains its good posi- 
tion in radio programming. Three of the 
finest symphony orchestras in the nation 


can be heard each week: NBC SYM- 


plays. 
(CBS, 


stage 


NBC-TV 


Burgess Meredith (I.) emcees Excursion’s varied programs each Sunday (NBC-TV). 





Ren: Photos 


Outstanding American: 
Youth Wants to Know (NBC-TV) queries. 


PHONY (NBC, Sunday night); NEW 
YORK PHILHARMONIC (CBS, Sun- 
day afternoon); and the PHILADEL- 
PHIA ORCHESTRA (CBS, Saturday 
night). The METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(ABC) continues its Saturday after- 
noon broadcasts; and the TELEPHONE 
HOUR (NBC, Monday night) presents 


outstanding soloists each week. 


Television 

Drama: A wealth of material is avail- 
able in this category: ROBERT MONT- 
GOMERY PRESENTS (NBC-TV, Mon- 
day night); STUDIO ONE (CBS, 
Monday night); U. S. STEEL HOUR 
(ABC-TV, alternate Tuesday nights) ; 
KRAFT THEATRE (NBC-TV, Wednes- 
day night, and ABC-TV, Thursday 
night); HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 
(NBC-TV, Sunday afternoon), and the 
GOODYEAR-PHILCO PLAYHOUSE 
(NBC-TV, Sunday night) are the am- 
bitious leaders in the field of televised 
drama. These full-hour programs usually 
feature good original dramas, occasional 
adaptations of novels, or dramatizations 
of tne lives of famous historical figures. 
All are noted for good, sometimes out- 
standing, direction and staging. The 
half-hour dramas are best represented 
by MEDALLION THEATRE (CBS- 
TV, Saturday night) and CIRCLE 
THEATRE (NBC-TV, Tuesday night). 
Original stories with a “twist” or brief 
adaptations of published fiction. 

News and public affairs: The TV 
press conference not only attempts to 
clarify the position of people prominent 
in the nation’s politics, but also occa- 
sionally makes the headlines because of 
revelations made in the course of the 
interview. Examples of this genre are 
MEET THE PRESS (NBC-TV, Sun- 
day night; also NBC radio); THE BIG 
ISSUE (Dumont, Monday night); 
JUNIOR PRESS CONFERENCE 
(ABC-TV, Monday night) ; and AMER- 
ICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (NBC- 
TV, Sunday afternoon). 

In unique categories are such pro- 
grams as Edward R. Murrow’s SEE IT 
NOW (CBS-TV, Tuesday night), a kind 
of news feature story rather than a news 
program; ADVENTURE _ (CBS-TV, 


Sunday afternoon), which examines 
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broad aspects of the physical world; 
ZOO PARADE (NBC-TV, Sunday after- 
noon), a guided tour of Chicago’s Lin- 
coln Park Zoo; JOHNS HOPKINS SCI- 
ENCE REVIEW (Dumont, Wednes- 
day night), which portrays and explains 
developments in science with emphasis 
on medicine; AUTHOR MEETS THE 
CRITICS (Dumont, Sunday night and 
MBS radio, Sunday afternoon), the only 
book discussion program on network TV. 

Historical drama: Devoted solely to 
the dramatization of historical events 
are CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 
(ABC-TV, Tuesday night) and YOU 
ARE THERE (CBS-TV, Sunday night). 
Music on television is slowly improving. 
The CHICAGO SYMPHONY (Dumont, 
Wednesday night) offers a concert each 
week; NBC TELEVISION OPERA 
(Saturday afternoon) presents a dif- 
ferent opera each month; and the 
VOICE OF FIRESTONE (NBC-TV, 
Monday night) has a lavish setting for 
each week’s soloist. 

Special mention must be made of 
OMNIBUS (CBS-TV, Sunday after- 
noon) which offers something in each 
category—sometimes ‘a little of each, 
sometimes great big “chunks” of drama 
or opera. 

Of course, the programs listed here 
are not all of the good ones on the net- 
works. And, too, many local stations 
offer worth-while programs on matters 
of local or regional interest which are, 
or should be, their forte. 





Broadcasting 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


you how to play chess and what your 
local museum has to offer. They add a 
new factor to broadcasting, the factor 
of the specialized audience. They can 
add details to the broader sketches of 
commercial educational programs. They 
can serve the interests of the smaller 
community as commercial broadcasting 
seeks to serve the interests of the larg- 
est community. 

Taken together, commercial and edu- 
cational—or community broadcasting— 
are perhaps the most potent communi- 
cations media devised for touching the 
minds and emotions of people. They 
are there, speaking directly to the eye 
and ear 18 hours a day. They are your 
business and your challenge, your dan- 
ger, or your hope. They won't become 
less important as the years go on. 
Whether their impact on young minds 
be for good or ill is largely up to the 
teacher. For teachers have the oppor- 
tunity of guiding the viewing and lis- 
tening habits of young people, of lead- 
ing young people along the way of good 
program choices, of teaching young 
people how to use taste and intelligence 
in the simple but far-reaching act of 
turning a dial. 
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Know centuries-old shrines and historic 
landmarks ...old-world charm in romantic 
provinces... colourful, modern cities. 


Go to the grandeur of vast National Parks 
..to fun-famed resorts...to secluded 
camping country where peace prevails. 


This = ql i 
alata! 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
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RELAX ON FRESH, UNCROWDED BEACHES ... SAIL, SWIM, GOLF, RIDE, MOTOR IN SCENIC SPLENDOUR 
Close to home, exciting to roam—a “foreign” land at your 
own front door. In Canada you can enjoy a memorable - 
holiday at minimum expense... at the vacation site that 
suits you. At lovely lakelands, cool mountains, charming 
coasts, you'll live with new natural beauty ... meet new 
friends. See your travel or transportation agent soon; 
send the coupon now. 


01-2-02-54-01 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation 
attractions in all parts of Camada......... OQ 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 
subjects are available in the U.S.A 


Check V as required 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address. 























Take a Princess 
cruise to Alaska 


2000 MILES BY SCENIC INSIDE PASSAGE 
AS LOW AS $180! 


9-day round trip to Alaska— 
the most picturesque cruise in 
North America! Sailing north 
from Vancouver, you wind 
through towering fjords, slip 
past living glaciers. You enjoy 
varied scenery—from awesome 
cliffs to rolling hills of multi- 
colored flowers. 2000 miles with 
smooth-as-glass comfort! 

For information, see your local agent 


or Canadian Pacific—offices in 
principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 


And how you'll enjoy un- 
spoiled Alaska! Northern 
Lights, trips to “Gold Rush” 
country, shopping for native 
Indian handicrafts. 

Come by Canadian Pacific 
diesel to Vancouver. See the 
Canadian Rockies. Vacation 
thrills—and comfort—start the 
minute you board your train! 
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Travel TIPS 


BOW to New York City’s Board of 

Superintendents for their recent 
broadening of in-service credit allow- 
ances for study-travel tours. Credit is 
now approved for tours “conducted un- 
der the auspices of a college, univer- 
sity, or governmental agency, local or 
foreign,” provided approval is secured 
in advance from the principal and As- 
sociate Supt. David Moskowitz, and a 
written report on tour itinerary and 
values is submitted on return. 


In the News 

Before Congress is N. Y. Congress- 
man Jacob Javits’ new bill for the estab- 
lishment of a U. S. Travel Commission. 

.National Airlines’ DC-7’s, “newest 
and swiftest U.S. airliners,” are living 
up to their promised 3% hour flying 
time—New York to Miami. National 
has also asked CAB permission to estab- 
lish a regularly scheduled passenger 
helicopter service between Miami and 
nearby resort areas such as Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Boca Raton, Key Largo, etc... . 
Chicago’s Sports, Outdoor, Travel and 
Trailer Show—Feb. 19th-28th—will be 
decked out with over 250 exhibits from 
the U.S., Canada, and 21 European 
countries. . . . Beginning Feb. 11, N. Y. 
C.’s Hunter College offers an evening 
course in “How to Travel” with United 
Air Lines school and college representa- 
tive Owen Hunszaker, instructor. Fif- 
teen sessions on how to save money, 
wiih guest speakers, films and _ field 
trips. If you're interested in such a 
course for your community, see your 
nearest United Air Lines office. 

See you in Atlantic Citv, February 
15th for the National Council for Edu- 
cational Travel meeting! Time: 9:30 
a.m.—4:30 p.m. Place: Solarium Room, 
Madison Hotel. 


-MARGARET E. 
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Spring tours of Charleston (S. C.) fine 
Historic Homes set for March 14-April 1. 
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“ HEN once the dust of Mexico 

has settled. on your heart, you 
cannot then find peace in any other 
land.” 

When I got on the bus last spring at 
Helena, Montana, to begin the long loop 
which was to take me south, through 
Mexico, across the Gulf to Florida, and 
through the southern and middle states 
to Montana again, I did not know of 
that saying, nor would I have under- 
stood it. But now the dust has settled. 

My traveling companion was another 
teacher, also two years out of college. 
Except for the flight across the Gulf, we 
made the entire trip by bus, partly be- 
cause it is cheap, partly because we felt 
it a good way really to meet the people 
of the country. We each carried one 
suitcase, a raincoat, an enormous purse, 
and $500 to last us through the summer. 

We traveled through Mexico on an 
enormous zigzag, going from place to 
place as the fancy struck us and staying 
as long as we wanted to in each town. 
From Laredo, Texas, we went across 
the desert to Monterrey; over the fan- 
tastically rugged Northern Sierras to 
Mazatlan on the Pacific; down the coast 
to Guadalajara; into the scenic, history- 
laden silver region of Guanajuato, Dolo- 
res Hidalgo, and San Miguel de Allende; 
up the plateau to Queretaro and Mexico 
City; into the mountains again to Taxco 
and Oazaca; back to the tiled city of 
Puebla, and then from the cool plateau 
to the breathless tropical surroundings 
of the Gulf port of Veracruz, where 
Cortez first came ashore. 

Our “autobuses” ranged from the lux- 
urious tourist buses on the Taxco- 
Mexico City run, to the second class, 
where there were Coke dispensers, gay 
music, and friendly people who made 
every effort to help us when we needed 
it, to the third class buses crammed to 
bursting with proud but friendly Indian 
people carrying chickens, dogs, babies, 
and bottles of pulque. 

We tried to stay in a variety of places. 
In San Miguel de Allende it was the 
penthouse suite of a beautiful inn; in 
Guanajuato, an ancient colonial mansion 
once visited by Maximilian; in Mexico 
City, a pension on a colorful, noisy side- 
street; in Mazatlan, a towering hotel 
where the ocean pounded under our 
balcony. 





1953 TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


Trout fishing in icy New York streams; 
beach-lolling in the South Seas; sightseeing 
in the lands of Buddha; camera-snapping 
in the rugged Rockies—we found all this 
and more in the hundreds of travel stories 
submitted in the 1953 Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story Awards. Judges are now se- 
lecting prize winners. 

Don’t miss the March issue with contest 
results—plus our annual world-wide guide 
to summer travel and study! 











A Travel Story Award Winner 
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Mexican Zigzag 


There is so much to remember—the 
sounds, smells, and colors of the market 
places; the amazing contrast of new and 
old; the slum sections, where we walked 
down mud streets past dirt-floored 
adobe boxes which were homes. 

The day-long journey by station 
wagon over the fantastic dream scenery 
of the Sierra Madres—the narrow dirt 
road twists and dives down and dowa 
and around, great chunks of mountain 
loom as the fog rises, disappear as it 
closes in again, vast canyons yawn un- 
der the car wheels, the mist lifts and 
settles in great curtains over tremen- 
dous black cliffs streaked with yellow, 
their tops and bottoms lost in clouds, 
trees with bark black from dampness, 
trunks embroidered with pale green 
moss, branches, hung with orange 
leaves, reach crooked arms against the 
white blanket. 


Sights and Sounds 


The Mazatlan Paseo late at night— 
the slow clop-clop of the little horse- 
drawn buggies, their yellow lanterns 
bobbing away into the distance—the 
little shoeshine boy who walks down 
the Paseo looks very tiny under the tall 
street lights, his long black shadow 
growing and shrinking over the tiles. 

Fording the flooding rivers between 
Mazatlan and Guadalajara—the first 
crossing by longboat in the gold and 
green twilight, the other three by barge 
in inky darkness lighted only by the 
flaring yellow torches from the camp 
where the truck drivers wait for the 
waters to go down; and some light from 
the kerosene lantern on the wooden 
table where a big man, naked to the 
waist, peels and slices pineapple and 
coconut with mighty, full-arm blows of 
a long machete—yellow light burns on 
the knife, turns pineapple to gold, 
makes brown arms gleam, reflects in the 
muddy river water and makes giant 
moving black shadows on the tent tops. 

Guadalajara, home of the charros and 
the mariachis—a city filled with music, 
the bells of Mexico, ringing all through 
the day and night; the rows of seashore 
stands in Veracruz, where one may buy 
tortoise shell ornaments, coral, sea 
shells, dried starfish, and all the strange 
treasures of the seas; the bullfights; the 
murals; the plazas, heavy with sunlight. 

The people—ragged, dirty-faced chil- 
dren with big dark eyes and irresistible 








By LUCILLE L. HARDY 


Great Falls, Montana 


smiles, begging for centavos; the little 
Indian woman with a black rebozo over 
her head and around the baby on her 
arm, walking barefoot but in dignity 
behind a woman also in black, but 
clothed by one of the most exclusive 
shops in Mexico City. 

The proud mountain people with 
their dramatic features—the men with 
broad sombreros and heavy beards, 
wearing hand-woven serapes folded over 
their shoulders; the women, beautiful 
with their intricately braided hair. 

Boys on bicycles wheeling rapidly 
through the frightening Mexico City 
traffic with huge flat baskets of bread 
balanced on their heads; the mariachis 
who stroll through the streets and pla- 
zas, strumming soft chords on their 
guitars in order to attract someone who 
might pay for a song or two. 

The long lines of patient, sombreroed 
Indian men come from the mountains 
and mines and markets, waiting their 
turn to vote—a right recently won, after 
much misery and bloodshed. 

How could I forget them all—their 
friendliness and their singing, their 
laughter, and their misery? How could 
I forget the land itself, with its moun- 
tains so vital that they seem to have 
just been created? Truly the dust of 
Mexico is golden dust, and it is very 
hard to wipe away. 


Pan American World Airways Photo 
In Taxco: “Buy my baskets?” 
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Ask about Camada's 10 Top 
Maple leaf Vacations 


Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger 
Dept., 360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 











TRAVEL AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Western lilinois State College, in cooperation 
with the Nat is 
offering six excellent itineraries to teachers for 
which college credit (graduate or undergrad- 
vate) will be granted: 
IMlinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. June 7 to 
June 26 _ ($57 ). 





1 at, 


- Willi and 
Washington, So ¢. “June 28 to July 15 
Western Evrope—by ship, touring ae 
countries by motor coach. June 25 
August 25 ($1150-$1382). 
Mexico — Laredo, Monterrey, Quadalajara, 
Urvapan, Mexico Sose”’ and Taxco. 4 21 
te August 22 ($350 
Sevth America. a 
($1550). 
Alaska. 
14 ($550- 
Fer further information write A. B. Roberts, 
Tevr Ceerdinater, Western Iilinois State 
Cellege, Macomb, Iilinois. 
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University of Florence (Italy) 


Courses for Foreigners 1954-55 
pH» COURSES © March 15 - June 15, 1954 
just 3! 

AUTUMN COURSES « Sept. 25 - November 10 
WINTER COURSES « Nev. 15 - Feb, 15, 1955 
Enroliment Fee: Spring and Winter courses: $25.00 
Summer and Autumn courses $20.00 (approximations) 
Italian Language, Literature, History, History of Art. 

Course on Dante, Music, Dance and many others. 


For full information please apply to: 
CENTRO Di CULTURA PER STRANIERI 
UNIVERSITA’ Di FIRENZE, ITALY 


(Airmail postal rate: 15¢ per % ounce) 














SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 
Travel By Private Car 
Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—at low cost! All inclusive 

rates from $426. 
For folder with map please write to: 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Flying Bill’ Marshall with his Bonanza before taking off to South America. 


Focus on South Ameriea 


UT of the skies into our 42nd 

Street office dropped Dr. J. W. 
(Bill) Marshall recently, straight from 
the “wilds” of Texas. Dropped, we say, 
for Bill Marshall arrived here via his 
own Beechcraft Bonanza, which he flies 
from city to city and continent to con- 
tinent with the greatest of ease. 

Formerly president of Wayland Col- 
lege, Plainview, Texas, last summer 
Dr. Marshall flew to South America to 
arrange a unique educational tour. He 
proposed to bring 40 Wayland students 
—20 basketball team members and 20 
choir members—on a concert-basketball 
tour of Brazil. Reaction from South 
America was a warm “come-ahead”! 

“We flew to Belem, Fortaleza, Recife, 
Baia, Belo Horizonte, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro on a 46-day trip,” Dr. Marshall 
told us. “All in the Bonanza?” we 
quipped. “No, the students flew Bra- 
zilian International Airlines, and I went 
ahead with the Beechcraft,” replied the 
Texan. 

“Officials greeted us, Brazilian stu- 
dents guided us, and the people feted 
us,” he went on. “We stayed every- 
where from college dorms to the most 
luxurious hotels; performed everywhere 
from opera houses to specially: erected 
platforms in football fields. It was the 
warmth and reception of the people, 
plus such sights as Rio’s Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, the Bosque in Belem—a park 
right in the jungle—and other scenic 
highlights that made this tour a great 
success. So successful, in fact, that three 
of our tour members plan to return to 
Brazil.” 


If you’re excited about touring Latin 
America there are tours scheduled for 
summer °54 that you can join. The NEA 
Travel Division lists a 32-day tour to 
eight South American countries by air 
from Miami, about $1,500. (Nat'l 
Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) Brownell Tours 
(Birmingham, Ala.) offers three tours, 
two by sea from New York, one by air 
from Miami, from $1,990 to $2,180. A 
new South American tour is also 
planned by Intercollegiate Tours, Inc. 
(419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.) in- 
cluding a seminar at Santiago Univer- 
sity, Chile. 

To know more of these lands, their 
customs, foods, currency, literature, 
and cruise offerings, see the January 
54 issue of Americas, a Pan American 
Unien publication. (25 cents, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 
One of the best over-all travel pictures 
of South America we've seen, the mag- 
azine is also published’ in Spanish and 
Portuguese and is a natural for lan- 
guage class use. Don’t miss E. W. H. 
Lumsden’s article “Two-way Guide to 
Correct Behavior” in this issue, an ex- 
cellent presentation of both North and 
South American social amenities. 

Also published by the Pan American 
Union are the booklets Visit Venezuela, 
Visit Brazil, Visit Argentina (each 15 
cents), well-illustrated and readable. 


Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways, 
Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. C.) publishes 
How to Get the Most Out of Your Trip 
to South America (25 cents), a good 
what-to-see, how-to-travel reference. 
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Tune In 


(Continued from page 10-T) 
or radio—which is the more effective 
medium?” “My thoughts on educational 
television.” “If TV had been available 
in Lincoln’s time . . .” 

The possibilities of using TV _pro- 
grams in the training of student report- 
ers are almost unlimited, if we judge 
Harold Hainfeld’s article in a recent 
English Journal correctly. This Union 
City, N. J., teacher asks, “How would 
your students like to be assigned to re- 
port a meeting of the United Nations?” 
He then explains that cub reporters 
rarely get assignments like this, but 
they can cover U. N. events and hap- 
penings all over the country by means 
of television. “Not only does video per- 
mit the student to see the actual event, 
but it also gives him practice in meeting 
deadlines with his assignments,” Mr. 
Hainfeld says. 

Speaking — Every discussion men- 
‘ioned earlier in this article is a speak- 
ing possibility. Panel discussion can be 
given on such topics as “Censorship of 
radio and TV,” “The elimination of 
advertising from programs,” “Should 
sports: telecasts be limited by colleges?” 
“Government ownership of broadcast- 
ing stations?” 

Radio and TV scripts, available for 
classroom use, are excellent interest- 
awakening devices. Such scripts as 
Sorry, Wrong Number and Miracle on 
34th Street are published from time to 
time in Scholastic Magazines. The Na- 
tional Scholastic Radio-Television Guild 
(33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36) furnishes 
eight radio scripts along with its mem- 
bership and newsletters at $4 a year. 

Listening—Every radio program can 
be a lesson in listening; every TV pro- 
gram, one in listening and observation. 
A radio program on tape, played in the 
classroom, gives the teacher opportun- 
ity to demonstrate principles of listen- 
ing and to test students’ listening abil- 
ities. Playing back of portions can serve 
as a check on student accuracy. 

6. Help students to be more than just 
passive viewers—to respond emotionally 
and intellectually to the good programs 
they see. Stuart Stengel of Los Angeles 
told his audience at the NCTE Los 
Angeles meeting that we need to “de- 
velop in students an understanding of 
what it is really to see, with an intensity 
which makes the see-er feel, ‘I don't 
want to see any more just now. I want 
to think about what I have seen.” 
Stengel suggested poetry as one solu- 
tion: “I should like to suggest that one 
way of helping children find depth of 
response is through poetry. . . . Some- 
one who has experienced the emotional 
response which can be created by a 
poem will be more apt to respond in 
kind to television.” 
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PLAN A WONDERFUL 
LOW COST VACATION NOW 
with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 






UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation. Both 1st Class and Air Tourist 
flights available. 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business 
and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study. 
University of Hawaii offers 
low tuition, fully accredited 
graduate courses. Write: 
Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


UNITED 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 
Contact your nearest United office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES @ 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 








Perfect Your 


FRENCH 


... in this natural FRENCH setting 


9 at McGill University 
French Summer School 
RB 

MONTREAL 
June 29 to August 10, 1954 


This long-established popular school pro- 
vides an ideal opportunity for study of 
the French language in an attractive 
vacation atmosphere: a conversational, 
residential course for teachers, students 
and business people, and for advanced 
students aiming at graduate work at 
McGill. French alone spoken at all times 
in residence. Tuition of unusually high 
standards by experienced French uni- 
versity teachers. 


VISITING PROFESSOR, DR. LUCIEN 
WOLFF, RECTEUR HONORAIRE DE 
L'UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (FRANCE). 
Coeducational. Luxurious accommodation 
in beautiful Douglas Hall, interesting 
social activities, music and dramatics. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) $285. 
(Canadian) (Tuition only, $135.) 


Write today for prospectus to: 


Director, French Summer School, 
Jean L. Launay, Chairman of the 
Dept. of Romance Languages, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 


AROUND THE WORLD. ... . . $1,995 
AROUND SOUTH — o © «© « 1,408 
Middie EAST SEMINAR © oc 6 (NS 
EUROPE (3 Tours) °° - $882 to 1,395 


All tours make provision for an abundance of 
sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. Time for 
independent travel too! 

Co-Educational — College Credit Optional — For 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Per- 
sons. 

For details address: 
PROF. J. S. TARBELL 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON 2, PA. 











22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


Short Course Painting jane 21st - July a 


Course in Singing . wly Ist - August 
Main Summer Session . » duly Sth-August 14th 
including 


Painting, Music: Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Drama, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Ballet, eaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Oral 
French and Photography. 


For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta 
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BRIGHT «x IDEAS 


ON’T answer now, but have you 
kept your New Year’s resolutions? 
Whether you have or not, chances are 
many of them made you aware of needs 
for your health, your intellect, your 
budget, or even your teaching. Like 
teachers, students need to make reso- 
lutions, too. 
Herewith a few bright ideas for 
social studies teachers to help students 
realize more effective learning. 


* Help students keep a better note- 
book in history class. Students like a 
“how to” lesson, especially in a tangible 
skill. What should go into a student’s 
notebook? Should assignment and class 
notes be kept together? What is a note- 
book for? Questions like these should 
be discussed with every class; answers 
to them will be recommendations, not 
prescriptions. Here is one format which 
might be proposed for a combined as- 
signment-study-class notebook: 


Title of Unit 


(With statement of anticipated out- 
comes as proposed by teacher or agreed 
upon by teacher and class.) 

1. Assignment for a stated time 
(day, week—longer time recommended). 
Copy all directions, suggestions, and 
illustrations given in class. Student 
should also write down any questions 
which occur to him about topic. 

2. My study notes. Take careful notes 
on reading, such as chapter titles in 
textbook, answers to assigned questions, 
unusual words for meaning or spelling. 
Summarize ideas in own words. Note 
pictures and charts. 

3. Class notes and outside reading. 
Keep a diary account of class discus- 
sions. Who said what? Agree or dis- 
agree? What books (title and author) 
were reported or recommended? 

4. Quiz results. Record here marks 
earned on tests. Write in sentences 
correct answers for items missed. Also 
include a corrected list of misspelled 
words, to be shown to teacher at a 
convenient time, 

5. Special reports. Outline, or attach 
copy of talks, committee reports, bul- 
letin board displays, maps, etc., which 
student prepares or helps prepare. 


* Develop a variety of routines for 
class procedure. Do the words “variety” 
and “routine” seems contradictory? 
Good! Students welcome the innova- 
tion and the unexpected. At the same 
time they like the security of knowing 
what is going to happen. This does not 
mean that the teacher should follow 
the same procedure every Monday and 
a changed pattern for use every Tues- 


By Harold Long Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. 5. 


day, etc. Rather, it suggests that a 
teacher should refine a number of dy- 
namic techniques for discussions, for 
quizzes, for reports, so that students 
will come to recognize them as lesson- 
types to be anticipated and adapted. 
A “bee-sting” quiz of, say, ten dictated 
items can summarize a chapter reading 
on fact, or a class discussion on point 
of view and make every student par- 
ticipate responsibly in a class recita- 
tion. These quizzes can be _ teacher- 
made at first. But better ones will. be 
student-made later on. Student 
committees can be assigned responsi- 
bility for preparation of a display on 
a classroom bulletin board. Such assign- 
ments, made weeks in advance, will 
provide motivation for searching for 
ideas in lessons to come, or discovering 
untapped resources in the library. . . . 
Extra reading can be done in such 
simple ways as using Teen Age Book 
Club books or Personal Growth leaflets. 
Personal Growth leaflets are 3” x 5” 
sixteen-page pamphlets on biography, 
literature, guidance which can be or- 
dered from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. at one cent each 
in quantities, (Send $1 for a new as- 
sortment called “Order 500”). . . . Pic- 
tures, news clippings, book reviews 
from newspapers can be effectively 
mounted and passed from hand to 
hand in celluloid jackets which you 
may borrow from your librarian. 


*% Maintain a file of magazine arti- 
cles, clippings, and teaching aids. 
Steel drawer files and folders are fine. 
But orange crates or grocery cartons 
with cardboard finders improvised from 
tablet backs will do. Let student help- 
ers set up files for “Aviation,” “Atomic 
Energy,” “Big Business,” “Conserva- 
tion,” “Democracy” right through the 
alphabet to “United Nations,” “Yugo- 
slavia,” and “Zionism.” Never mind if 
clippings do get mixed up so long 
as they’re used. 


*% Suggest assembly programs and 
public appearances for individuals and 
groups of students to lend motivation 
to class work. Assembly programs 
which students enjoy most are those 
in which their classmates take part. A 
panel discussion, or a socio-drama can 
be raised to better achievement by the 
inducement of a public performance. 
These need not be confined to school 
audiences, either. Luncheon clubs wel- 
come “home talent” programs and what 
better way is there to build good 
public relations for the schools? Dis- 
cussions on the Constitution, or current 
affairs, or local history are equally good. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Panama—Small Country with a Big 
Ditch (pp. 8, 9) 

We’re from Panama (pp. 10, 11) 

Slate Pencils and Penny Pads (p. 12) 

Freedom for Faith (p. 13) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Panama Unit 


Because of the canal linking the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, tiny Panama 
is one of the most important countries 
in the world. By treaty, the United 
States was permitted to build the canal 
«aod given permanent possession of a 
40-mile strip of land. 

fhe country is a scene of great con- 
wasts, with the bulk of the population 
living in modern cities along the canal 
and much of the rest of the country im- 
penetrable jungle. The present govern- 
ment is trying to build roads, relocate 
city people on farms, and diversify crops 
to feed the population. 


Ways of Using 
The Panama Unit 


WORD APPRECIATION 


Aims: 1. to strengthen one’s reading, 
speaking, and writing vocabularies. 

2. To cultivate the dictionary habit 
by checking meanings of words. 

3. To gain confidence in handling a 
writing vocabulary by adding new 
words from the theme article to one’s 
spelling list. 

4. To put new words to work in con- 
versation. 

To the teacher: Write the following 
phrases on the board before the theme 
article has been read. 


most important countries 
two great oceans 
huge continents 
huge mountains 
dense jungles 
rushing rivers 
rolling, fertile plains 
double backbone 
fertile valleys 

hot, moist regions 
heavy rains 

hot, wet climate 
numerous shoots 
huge plantations 
strong shoots 

weak ones 

growing banana tree 
overlapping leaves 
grassy plains 

huge areas of Panama 
big cities 

small towns 


tiny villages 

latest farming methods 
new roads 

inland farming villages 
city dwellers 

biggest cities 

shorter, quicker route 
gigantic leaves 

young bananas 

too many bananas 

too few other foods 
modern equipment 
riches of the Indies 
narrow neck of water 
narrow neck of land 
shortest way 

gold hunters 

strip of land 


To the pupils: We have talked be- 
fore about how words can picture a 
scene for us. Here are some descriptive 
phrases from the theme article on Pan- 
ama. Read them to yourself (or have 
them read aloud). Then give your ideas 
on what you think the article will tell. 
Afterwards check your ideas against 
what you read in the article. 

To the teacher: After the article has 
been read, say, “In making your reports, 
use some of the descriptive phrases until 
they are part of your working vocabu- 
lary. If you are not sure of the meaning 
of a word, look it up in the dictionary.” 


SPELLING QUIZ 


To the pupils: Appoint three of your 
classmates to choose from the list 15/ 
nouns or adjectives which they believe 
will be most useful in your writing 
vocabulary. 

After they have indicated to you 
which ones they have chosen and given 
you time to study them, they will test 
you on them. 


MAKING A TIME LINE 


To the pupils: Making a Time Line 
is an interesting way of noting the out- 
standing events in a country’s history. 
It helps you to see these events in re- 
lation to their place in the lives of men 
past and present and in relation to hap- 
penings in our own country’s history. 

Underline in your copies of Junior 
Scholastic the dates which are men- 
tioned in the theme article and the im- 
portant event that occurred at that 
time. After you have found and listed 
them in chronological order (that means 
in the order in which they happened) 
mark off on a long strip of brown paper 
sections for each 100 years. Then put 
down the events which happened in 
each century. It will look like this: 


1500 1502. Columbus landed 
on the isthmus of Panama 


To the teacher: If their studies have 
included it, or individuals wish to do 
further research, they may add the 
names and approximate dates of the 
other explorers of the Americas. Advise 
the students to leave space for any addi- 
tional data which may be gleaned from 
next week’s story of the Panama Canal. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Aims: 1. To find ways of reporting on 
an article that will give incentive to 
search its content for information. 

2. To gain practice in discussing the 
content of the article. 

To the teacher: Assign the following 
topics to individuals. They will read the 
theme article, paying particular atten- 
tion to that topic. Then they will gather 
at a table in front of the class and hold 
an informal conversation bringing out all 
the points on their topic. They should 
have their copies of Junior Scholastic 
before them for reference as needed. 


Topic 1: Physical aspects 
size 
climate 
geography 
Topic 2: Farming 
main crops 
equipment used 
Topic 3: Banana plantations 
method of planting 
cultivation 


Topic 4: City dwellers 


description of cities 
kinds of work 

Topic 5: History of Panama 
landing of Columbus 
discovery of gold in Cali- 

fornia 

French effort to build canal 
revolt against Colombia 
treaty with U. S. 

Topic 6: Government problems 
plans for future 

Topic 7: The Canal 
why Panama was chosen 
arrangement with U. S. 


LETTER WRITING 


Aim: To learn to do concise, selective 
writing. 

To the teacher: Since many of the 
newer residents of our towns and cities 
are Spanish-speaking people from Puer- 
to Rico or Mexico, translating a class 
letter into Spanish will give them an 
opportunity to use their native language 
to help their classmates. If a translator 
is not available, then a letter could be 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 10 


Theme Article: Panama Canal Zone 

World Friendship Series: We're 
Zonites 

Way Back When: City Schools 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
Workers: Free Men or Slaves? 

Play: Young Abe Lincoln 











written to Cecilia. Since she is not flu- 
ent in English, the class should make 
sure its letter is simple and clear. 

To the pupils: We will have to keep 
our letter brief and to the point. As you 
read the stories from Catalino and Ceci- 
lia, mentally pick out the subjects you 
think they will be most interested in 
hearing about. Since this is a class letter, 
you will not tell things about yourself. 


Slate Pencils and Penny Pads 


To the pupils: Select one of your 
classmates to act as reading leader. He 
will call on various ones to read. As you 
read about the old-time schools. pick 
out the things you wish we stil] had. 

(Later) What changes do you think 
there will be in the schools in the year 
2004? 

What things about the “good old 
days” when you went to school will you 
tell your grandchildren? 


DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: In various books you 
have read, you've learned much about 
schools of the past. Add that to what is 
told in this article and let us discuss the 
differences between schools of today 
and those of 50 years ago. (The discus- 
sion may cover the following topics: ) 

What differences do you notice in the 
following: 

Building — size, 
ground, location 

Transportation — distance, means of 
travel 

Heating — method 

Methods of study 

Recreation 


equipment, _ play- 


Freedom for Faith 


To the teacher: Call on pupils to read 
each paragraph aloud. Permit discussion 
as it arises rather than waiting to finish 
the article. 

A question to start the discussion 
might be, “Has there been any evidence 
that people still believe in religion in 
Russia?” If the class has not been aware 
of it, suggest they follow news broad- 
casts and scan newspapers for informa- 
tion on the subject. 


QULEK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name Panama’s most important 
crop. (Bananas) 

2. Name the two biggest cities in 
Panama. (Panama City, Colén) 

3. Which of these does Panama need: 
more city dwellers, jungle tribes, or 
farmers? (Farmers) 

4. In which of his voyages did Co- 
lumbus land in Panama? (Fourth or 
last) 

5. Name the explorer who first found 
his way across the isthmus of Panama 
to the Pacific. (Balboa) 

6. The discovery of what mineral in 
California led to a railway being built 
across Panama? (Gold) 

7. Name the mineral which has just 
been found for the first time in Aus- 
tralia. (Oil) 

8. What kind of atomic weapon will 
the U. S. test in the Pacific this May? 
(H-bomb) 

9. What planet will scientists study 
closely this summer for signs of life? 
(Mars) 

10. The U. S. is getting its first ship- 
ments of iron ore from Cerro Bolivar in 
what country? (Venezuela) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 18 


ACROSS: I-hen,; 4-ore; 5-sleep; 7-clue; 9- 
drab; iz-air; 13-any; 14-bee:; 16-side; 17- 
sores, 19-truce; 20-Ty; 22-get; 23-lo; 25-holy; 
; ocean, ego; 3-are; sl-art: 33- ask; 34- 


DOWN: 1i-hole; 2-ere; 3-need; 5-surest; 6- 
raise; 7-cab; 8-lie; 0- and; ll-bye; 15- 
orgy; 16-sects; 18-rue; 20-the; 21-yoga; 23- 
lark; 24-one; 26-Lord; 28-pass; 32-to; 33-as. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 

1. MAP OF PANAMA AREA (20 points) : 
Check answers with map un vage 8. 

2. PANA mane (25 points): 1-f; 2-h; 
3-c; 4-b; o- 
, 3. a ae EDUM Banc FAITH (20 points): 1-X; 
--. “, 4-" 

4. NEWS ON "PARADE (35 points): 1-b; 
2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b 





Tools for Teachers 


The Canal Zone 
Feb. 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Panama Canal— 
An Outpost of Hemisphere Defense 
(Armed Forces Talk 373), 1951, 5¢, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The Panama Canal, latest 
edition, 10¢, Pan American Union, Pub- 
lications Division, Washington 6, D. C. 

BOOK: Panama Canal, by Bob Con- 
sidine, $1.50 (Random House, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Through the Big Ditch,” 
by G. C. Compton, Americas, Aug., 


mol amaalelas 


bY¥aslollektil am clelaslslantsl) 


1953. “More Rent, Less Control,” News- 
week, Sept. 28, 1953. 

FILMS: The Big Ditch of Panama, 
10 minutes, sale, James A. Fitzpatrick’s 
Travel Pictures, 8624 Sunset Blvd., Hol- 
lywood 46, Calif. Building the Panama 
Canal, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Know!}- 
edge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Panama, 22 frames, 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. People of Panama 
and details of Panama Canal. Panama 
Canal Zone, 47 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. Includes 
canal locks, railroad, Cristobal, native 
fishing villages, jungle huts and street 
scenes of Panama City. 


United Nations— 
Specialized Agencies 
Feb. 17 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: How People Work 
Together: The United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, 1952, 50¢, Man- 
hattan Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, N. Y. The Story of 
FAO, 1951, free, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C. The Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations (What 
It Is Series), 1953, free; UNICEF 
(What It Is Series), 1953, free; UNESCO 
(What It Is Series), 1953, free; WHO 
(What It Is Series), 1953, free; FAO 
(What It Is Series), 1953, free; UNI- 
CEF: Pictorial Record, 1953, free, 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Emergency,” Rotarian, 
Oct., 1953. “World Looks Out for Its 
Children,” by M. G. Reynolds, Ameri- 
cas, Sept., 1953. “FAO,” National Edu- 
cation Association Journal, Nov., 1953. 
“News from UNESCO,” School Life, 
Feb., 1953. “For the Children of the 
World; Photographs,” N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Oct. 4, 1953. 

FILMS: Available from Films and 
Visual Information Division, United 
Nations, New York: The Children, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, UNICEF’s role. 
Eternal Fight, 18 minutes, sale or rent, 
WHO. U. N. at Work, 17 minutes, sale 
or rent, UNICEF. Common Concern, 
20 minutes, sale or rent, National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y., FAO. 

FILMSTRIPS: Available from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.: 
U. N. Builds for the Future, 49 frames, 
UNICEF. Let There Be Bread, 41 
frames, FAO. Let There Be. Life, 44 
frames, WHO and UNICEF. 
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Cars 
of the Future 


Chevrolet's ‘‘Corvair’’ is cherry-red fiberglass. 

















Plymouth‘s “‘Belmont’’ is a fiberglass sports car. Removable fabric top and spare wheel are carried in rear compartment, mee 





‘ 





three cars on this page were seen at automobile 
ws last month. They are “idea’’ cars of the future. 
e is yet for sale. All three have plastic bodies. 
nufacturers think plastic cars would be safer, cheap- 
asier to keep up. But they still haven't perfected one. 


it A COMER AS SAO Abe en Mr! = 


Buick’s ‘Wildcat’ is a fiberglass American sports car. 














Sarah Churchill, your 
hostess on the Tele- 
vision Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
afternoon, NBC, 





Lionel Barrymore, 
your host on the 
Radio Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
evenings, CBS. 





These people 
have been honored 
on the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame 
Programs 




















“‘When you care enough to send the very best’’ 


YOU CAN WIN *250 CASH 
BY NOMINATING 
YOUR FAVORITE PERSON FOR 


THE Hallmark Hall of Fame 


Here’s all you do: 
Just write an essay of not more than 100 words on the subject: 
“I nominate for the Hallmark Hall of Fame a 


HINT: Listening to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs on 
radio and television will show you the type of outstanding person 
chosen for the Hallmark Hall of Fame! 













PRIZES IN THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST 


$3,500 IN CASH —116 WINNERS — 
PLUS 16 AWARDS FOR WINNERS’ SCHOOLS 





Junior High | Senior High School 
Ist PRIZE $250 $250 $100 
2nd PRIZE 150 150 75 
3rd PRIZE 100 100 50 
5-4th PRIZES of 50 50 25 

_ 10-5th PRIZES of 25 25 _ 

40 HONORABLE 
MENTIONS of 10 10 

















Wouldn’t you like to have lots of extra money ? 


Then enter the Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest—now! It’s as easy 
as writing a letter to a friend! 


First, listen to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs. 
You'll find that each program, on radio and on television, dramatizes 


an incident in the life of a person’ who has contributed, in some way, 
to making this a better world. 


Then nominate any similar, fine person you admire. 

He, or she, must have lived, or be living now. It does not matter 
how well-known he is. Anyone who has helped his fellow men through 
science, art, government—or in any other worthy fields—is eligible 
for the Hallmark Hall of Fame. Choose your nominee on the basis 
of character and ideals, and you may well have a winning entry! 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST RULES 





1. All junior and senior high school 
students, (7th through 12th grades) 
except members of the families of 
employees of Hallmark, Scholastic 
Magazine, or their advertising 
agencies, are eligible. 

2. Entries may be typed or hand- 
written on only one side of plain 
paper. Entries should not exceed 
100 words in length. 

3. Contestants may not submit 
more than one entry. 

4. Each entry must be signed with 
the student’s name, home address, 
nameofschool, grade, and teacher’s 
name, 


5. Entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, Sunday, 
March 29, 1954. Mail to: Hallmark 
Hall of Fame Contest, P.O. Box 
1672, New York, N. Y. 
6. All entries become the property 
of Hallmark Cards and none can 
be acknowledged or returned. 
7. Entries will be judged on the 
basis of originality, sincerity and 
literary value. They will be judged 
by representatives of Scholastic 
agazine, Hallmark Cards, and 





8. Winners will be notified by mail 
not later than April 30, 1954. 


Be a cash winner! Send your nomination to the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest— now! 
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See who’s the best 
on this Good Breakfast’ test! 






Breakfasts are important to your whole family. Dad, Mom, 
everybody should eat a good breakfast. So, take this break- 
fast test home and give your family a quiz. When every- 
body knows the answers, good breakfasts will become 
routine at your house and you'll all feel better for it. 


1. What's the first step in “good breakfast” planning ? 


Find out what your good breakfast is. Technically, it should 
provide 4 to % of your daily food requirements. Of course, 
your requirements depend on how active you are and, in part, 
on your age. The basic pattern for a balanced breakfast includes 
fruit, milk, meat, cereal and bread. Everybody should eat some 
of each of these at every breakfast. If you’re especially active, 
increase the servings. For example, eat extra_pieces of toast 
with jam to provide you with lots of energy. ‘ 





2. How can you have plenty of time to eat 
a good breakfast? 


There are two answers. One is getting up a little earlier to have 
time for a good breakfast. The other lies in quick-to-fix foods 
and time-saving planning. Set your breakfast table in the eve- 
ning and keep your toaster handy on the table. Next morning 
pop in the bread, supply the honey or jam and butter and an 
important part of your good breakfast is ready in a hurry. 


BOO 


3. Should you keep the balance of a good breakfast in 
other meals, too ? 


Certainly. Every meal should include some of each of these basic 
foods—meat or eggs, fruit, milk, vegetables, cereal, and enriched 
bread. Enriched bread, you know, supplies important nutrients plus 
lots of energy. Make a sandwich with enriched bread or toast a slice 
of it and spread it with your favorite jam for between-meal snacks. 
It helps keep you energetic and alert. 
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United Nations Frees 
All Its War Prisoners 


“The United Nations Command 
considers these former prisoners now 
have civilian status. As of 0001 hours 
[one minute after midnight] Korean 
time on Jan. 23, 1954, they became 
free men.” 

This proclamation was issued by 
U. S. General John E. Hull, U. N. 
Commander in Korea. The long- 
awaited moment of freedom had 
come for the more than 21,000 anti- 
Communist prisoners held by the 
U.N. 

With great joy, the men marched 
out to freedom in U. N. territory. 
Many carried hand-made flags, ban- 
ners, or signs. Others sang songs of 
freedom and danced wildly. 

More than 14,000 of the PWs freed 
by the U. N. were Chinese. They 
were sent to Formosa, an island off 
the coast of China. Formosa is the 
headquarters for the Chinese Nation- 
alists. The rest of the PWs freed by 
the U. N. were North Koreans. They 
were sent to South Korea. Many 
joined South Korea’s army. 

A very different fate befell the 347 
pro-Communist PWs. (They include 
21 Americans.) The Communists 
didn’t want the prisoners freed, even 
though the truce called for this. So 
the Communists protested. They re- 
fused to accept their PWs. 

The pro-Communist PWs said they 
would stay in the camp until their 
food and water ran out. 


French Forces Push Back 
Communists in Indo-China 

As we go to press, French forces 
are pushing back Communist-led 
rebels in Indo-China’s civil war. (See 
Junior Scholastic for January 20.) 
The French and their native sup- 
porters recently launched two big 
drives. 

One drive is aimed at chasing the 
Communists out of central Laos. 
Laos, an Indo-Chinese state, was un- 
der heavy Communist attack last 
month. The other drive is to force the 
Communists out of central Viet Nam. 

French troops who fought under 
the U. N. flag in Korea have joined 
the French forces in Indo-China. 


U.S. Navy Launches 
Ist Atom-powered Sub 


“I christen thee Nautilus.” With 
these words Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower christened man’s first atom- 
powered submarine on January 21. 
Then the Nautilus splashed into the 
Thames River at Groton, Conn. The 
giant submarine opened a new chap- 
ter in the history of U. S. sea power. 

This submarine is the first ever 
driven by steam produced by the 
heat of atomic power. She can cruise 
for weeks over great distances with- 
out refueling or rising to the surface. 
She can travel faster, dive deeper, 
and operate more quietly than any 
other submarine. 

Cigar-shaped, the Nautilus is 340 
feet long. Most of her space is for the 
powerful atom engine and for com- 
munications equipment. The atom 
engine, powered by Uranium-235, 
will produce great heat. The heat 
will turn water into steam. The steam 
will drive a turbine, which will turn 
the twin propellers. The sub will 
have a speed of about 30 knots. 

A crew of 80 will man the Nautilus. 
Their living quarters are the best in 





Wide World photo 
The atom-powered sub, Nautilus, could circle the globe while underwater. 


any submarine. The men have a li- 
brary, cafeteria, recreation room 
with ping-pong tables, phonograph, 
juke box, and movies. 

A new invention aboard the Nauti- 
lus produces oxygen from sea water. 
Another device purifies and freshens 
stale air. 

The 3,000-ton Nautilus will be 
ready for her first test run by mid- 
summer, after her atom-powered en- 
gine is installed. During the test, the 
Navy plans to keep the Nautilus 
underwater for two months. 

The U. S. is now completing the 
atom-powered Sea Wolf, sister ship 
of the Nautilus. 


Hudson and Nash May Unite 
To Form Large Auto Company 


Two of the oldest automobile com- 
panies in the U. S. soon may join 
forces. They are Hudson and Nash- 
Kelvinator. They plan to form the 
American Motors Corporation. Stock- 
holders of both companies will vote 
on the plan next month. 

If the plan is approved, American 
will be the fourth largest U. S. auto 
company. It will rank after General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler. 
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Were Continents Once 
One Big Land Mass? 


How were the world’s continents 
formed? Geologists have been trying 
to answer that question for hundreds 
of years. A geologist is a scientist 
who studies the history of the earth 
through its rocks and natural 
changes. Recently, U. S. geologists 
again started talking about one pos- 
sible answer to the question. The 
answer goes something like this: 

All the continents once were a 
huge single land mass. A tremendous 
unknown force—possibly an explo- 
sion—broke up the land mass. Huge 
chunks of the shattered land were 
set adrift. These chunks of land be- 
came continents and islands. This 
happened 180 million years ago. 

The ancient single land mass is 
called Gondwanaland by today’s sci- 
entists. Many geologists believe this 
“continental drift” theory. They say 
it can be proved in two ways: 

1. Sections of the continents can 
be fitted together like parts of a jig- 
saw puzzle. Look at the map below. 
New Guinea’s southern shore fits into 
northern Australia. Australia’s south- 
ern shore fits into part of Antarctica. 
South America can be turned and 
pushed up to interlock with Africa. 

2. Fossils* and natural resources 
of different continents and islands 
can be matched. For example, the 
map shows the Karroo Basin in South 
Africa. Scientists think it once in- 


cluded parts of Africa, Antarctica, 
and South America. Scientists have 
found similar species of -plants and 
animals in the three regions. These 
plants and animals are found no- 
where else. 

“The Karroo Basin is cut off sharp- 
ly at both the east and west coast of 
South Africa,” one geologist recently 
explained. “It is very possible that at 
one time the basin’s land area spread 
far to the east and west.” 

Not all geologists believe that the 
continents drifted apart. Others say 
the continents probably were formed 
by violent explosions. The blasts 
pushed up ocean floors, which be- 
came land masses. 

Today many geologists still are 
busy trying to find the answer. They 
are studying and matching rocks, 
fossils, plants, and animals on dif- 
ferent continents and islands. 





Swiss Telephone Service 
Will Answer All Questions 


How old is Marilyn Monroe? 
How many meters in a mile? 
What's playing at the movies? 

Is it raining in Geneva? 

These are just a few of the ques- 
tions Operator 11 answers in Switzer- 
land. Operator 11 is “Information” in 
the Swiss telephone system. 

Tiny Switzerland has a dial system 
which reaches across the country. 
For the price of a local call, Operator 
11 answers questions from any part 
of Switzerland. Operator 11 has a 
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Map by Lens-from Christian Science Monitor 


A South African scientist worked out this map to show how continents could be 
fitted together. Dotted line shows areas Karroo Basin might have included. 


library of books and newspapers on 
shelves above her. They help her 
answer questions. 

Besides answering questions, Op- 
erator 11 helps in emergencies. She 


- calls the police, sends ambulances to 


accidents, alerts firemen, rings doc- 
tors and nurses. 

Vienna, capital of Austria, has a 
similarly helpful telephone service. 
By dialing different numbers you can 
hear fairy tales, sporting results, din- 
ner menus, notes for tuning musical 
instruments. 


U.S. Gets First Iron Ore 
From Rich Venezuelan Mines 


The first iron ore from Cerro 
(Mountain) Bolivar has arrived in 
the U. S. Cerro Bolivar stands in a 
tropical jungle of northeastern Vene- 
zuela. The mountain is 2,300 feet 
high and four miles wide. Experts 
say it is packed solid with 500 million 
tons of high-grade iron ore. 

Cerro Bolivar was discovered seven 
years ago by U. S. explorers. They 
were on a world-wide search for new 
deposits of iron ore. Cerro Bolivar’s 
ore is an important find. For more 
than 50 years, Minnesota’s Mesabi 
Range and nearby ranges have been 
supplying most of our nation’s iron 
ore. Their yield of high-grade ore is 
now running low. 

Venezuelan engineers have built a. 
91-mile railroad to bring the ore 
down from Cerro Bolivar. The rail- 
road ends at Puerto Ordaz at. the 
head of the Orinoco River. From 
there, the ore is loaded on ships 
bound for the U. S. This year three 
million tons of ore from Cerro Boli- 
var will be shipped to the U. S. 








Double Header Is Latest Idea 
For Nation’s Television Sets 


What next? Now there’s a “two- 
headed” TV set. It shows two pro- 
grams on its screen at the same time. 
To see one program clearly, you look 
through special glasses. The_second 
program disappears. When you re- 
verse the glasses, the second program 
shows up and the first disappears. 

The new set has eight earphones. 
Four receive the sound of one pro- 
gram, four the sound of the other. 
Models of the new set are now on 
display. If the demand for them is 
great enough, two-headed sets will 
be built for sale. 
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News in a Nutshell 








Horses are still tops when it 
comes to delivering mail in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. They've proved that 
they can deliver mail faster than 
trucks. Horse-drawn wagons have 
carried mail in Philadelphia since 
the 1700s. Recently the horses were 
timed against truck delivery in busy 
downtown Philadelphia. 

The horses moved through heavy 
traffic snarls faster than the trucks. 
Horses traveled up narrow back 
streets more easily." And _horse- 
drawn mail service costs less. 


Australia has struck oil for the 
first time. High-grade oil is now 
flowing from a test well in the Ex- 
mouth Gulf area of the state of 
Western Australia. Drilling for oil 
began there several months ago. 
Prospects are good, say experts, that 
Australian wells will be rich ones. 


Swords are coming back into 
style for officers of the U. S. Navy. 
Officers vail] have to wear swords at 
all full-dress ceremonies. 

U. S. naval officers used swords 
for hand-to-hand battle in the days 
of John Paul Jones. He was an 
American naval hero during the War 
for Independence. In his day, naval 
battles were fought on deck at close 
quarters. In later years, swords were 
used for dress only. 

During World War II, U. S. off- 
cers stopped wearing swords. Re- 
cently the Navy ruled that swords 
will be a “must” for officers. The 
reason, says the Navy, is to add 
prestige* to the rank of officer. 


1953 was a record-breaking year 
for man. He flew faster, climbed 
higher, dived lower, dug deeper than 
ever before. Here’s a review: 

A U. S. pilot flew 1,600 mph— 
nearly two-and-a-half times the 
speed of sound. 

Mt. Everest, 29,610 feet high, was 
scaled by two mountain climbers of 
a British expedition. 

A Swiss-born scientist and his son 
dived nearly two miles into the 
Mediterranean in a water-tight steel 
ball. 

And, in a search for oil, workers 
drilled a hole more than four miles 


below the earth’s surface. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Life on Mars? 


Is there life on Mars? Scientists 
may find the answer to this question 
next summer. At that time, Mars 
will swing closer to Earth than it 
has been at any time in the last 15 
years. 

Mars will be 40,300,000 miles 
away. The average distance when 
Earth and Mars pass each other is 
48,600,000 miles. During the sum- 
mer, scientists of the U. S. and 
seven other nations will carefully 
photograph Mars. 

Some scientists say there may,be 
life on Mars because its color 
changes. Large patches of the planet 
change from blue-green to brown. 
Scientists do not know what causes 
these changes. Some say they're a 
sign that Mars has vegetation and 
different seasons. 

Scientists will also study the 
“canals” on Mars. The canals re- 
semble irrigation ditches. A faint 
crisscross of lines, they were first ob- 
served in 1877. This strange network 
has never been explained. 

At present, scientists are setting 
up a chain of observatories around 
the earth. 


H-bomb Test in May 


A big atomic bang is coming up. 
Next May a U. S. B-36 will drop a 
hydrogen bomb in the Pacific Ocean. 
The blast will go off at the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission’s test- 
ing grounds at Eniwetok and Bikini 
Atolls. No one lives there. 

The purpose of the test is to find 
out how a plane and crew will stand 
up under an H-bomb shock. The H- 
bomb to be dropped is so big it 
will take up all of the B-36’s bomb 
space. A B-36 carries a bomb load 





A doughnut makes a tasty bird meal. 


equal in size to the load of four 


railroad freight cars. 

In 1952 the U. S. exploded an H- 
bomb “device” at Eniwetok. The 
bomb unleashed a force equal to 
more than five million tons of TNT. 
Its flash of light could be seen 500 
miles away. The island on which the 
bomb was exploded vanished. 

Will the B-36 and its crew escape 
the blast? Atomic experts say they 
will. The H-bomb set off in May will 
not be so powerful as the 1952 H- 
bomb. But there is danger involved. 
H-bomb shock waves* travel much 
faster and farther than those from an 
A-bomb. 

When perfected, the hydrogen 
bomb will be 1,000 times more pow- 
erful than any atomic bomb. A hy- 
drogen bomb’s tremendous power 
comes from fusion (uniting) of 
atoms. An atomic bomb’s power 
comes from fission (splitting) of 
atoms. 


Bird-feeding Tips 


Winter is the season when hungry 
birds most need a helping hand. 
Ever think of setting up a tree cafe- 
teria for them? Here are some ways 
you can feed them from a tree. 


1. Hammer a thin nail into the. ° 


tree. Hang a doughnut or slice of 
white bread on the ‘nail. 

2. Fill a wire soap dish with beef 
suet or chunks of apple. Use nails 
to fasten the dish on the tree. 

3. Find a small thick branch. Drill 
three or four holes in it. Stuff the 
holes with bacon drippings or pea- 
nut butter mixed with seeds. Fasten 
the branch to a tree with string. 

Once you start feeding birds, keep 
it up. Birds learn to depend on you. 
It’s better not to feed them at all 
than to stop suddenly. 








A soap dish makes a handy feeder. 








PANAMAS 
Small Country with a Big Ditch 


S COUNTRIES GO, Panama is 
a pygmy. The whole country is 
smaller than our state of Maine. But 
Panama's location has made it one 
‘f the most important countries in 
world. Only 40 miles of Panama 
separate the Atlantic from the Pa- 
cific. And so Panama was chosen as 
the home of the “Big Ditch’—the 
canal linking these two great oceans. 
Look at a map of the Americas. 
You see Central America, the long, 
urrow neck of land joining the huge 
continents of North and South Amer- 
ica. The neck curves like a huge S, 
lying on its back. Panama lies at the 
southern end of the neck. What is it 
like, this home of the Big Ditch?’ 
In the small country are huge 
mountains, dense jungles, rushing 
rivers, and rolling, fertile plains. 
Through the center of the country 
un two mountain ranges, like a 
Jouble backbone. Fertile valleys and 
grassy plains lie between them. On 
all sides of the plains, forests cover 
the grounds. These forests are so 


dense that huge areas of Panama 
have never been explored. 

About 800,000 people live in Pan- 
ama, most of them in big cities near 
the Canal. They make their living 
from the goods and ships which pass 
through the Canal. The rest of the 
Panamanian people live away from 
the Canal, in small towns and tiny 
villages. In the valleys between the 
meuntains, a few raise cattle. On the 
sides of the mountains, where the 
climate is cool, they grow coffee. But 
most of Panama’s crops grow in the 
hot, moist regions by the coast. Here, 
when the blazing sun does not beat 
down, heavy rains drench the 
ground. A hot and wet climate is 
ideal for growing rice, sugar, and 
bananas, Panama’s biggest crops. 

Of all these, bananas are Panama’s 
most important crop. They are 
grown in huge plantations along the 
coast. 

Bananas may be planted in any 
month. Pieces of root are used as 
“seeds.” Each piece must have one 


or more sprouts or eyes, like the 
eye of a potato. 

Three to four weeks after plant- 
ing, the first leaf appears above the 
ground. Numerous shoots spring up 
from each piece of root. The strong 
shoots are allowed to grow. The 
weak ones are cut away. 

The growing banana tree isn’t 
really a tree at all. It has no trunk. 
What looks like the trunk is really 
a mass of overlapping leaves. 

When it’s fully grown, the banana 
plant is 15 to 30 feet tall. It has 
gigantic leaves 8 to 12 feet long. 

Nine or ten months after planting, 
the banana plant blossoms. The stem 
bearing the flower bends over and 
down. The flower bud looks much 
like an ear of corn in its husk. 

When the husks drop off, the 
young bananas can be seen hanging 
downward in clusters. Assthey grow, 
they point outward and finally up. 

The first bananas are ready for 
cutting 13 to 15 months after they’ve 
been planted. Bananas are never al- 
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farm crops to supply more and better food for the people. The 
government and the U. S. are teaching farmers new methods. 
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lowed to ripen on the plant. If they 
do, they are likely to burst open and 
attract insects. The finest flavor 
comes when the fruit is cut green, 
and ripened later. 

Most of Panama’s bananas go to 
the U. S. In fact, the last banana you 
ate may have come from Panama. 

But Panama grows too many ba- 
nanas and too few other foods. So 
the government of Panama is trying 
to get its people to grow more of the 
tood they need for themselves—more 
rice, more dairy products, more corn 
and beans. 


U. S. AID 


The government knows that the 
Panamanians do not make the best 
use of their land. For one thing, 
farmers don’t have modern equip- 
ment, like tractors and plows. So the 
government has set up schools where 
farmers are shown the latest farming 
methods. The U. S. is sending Pan- 
ama some of the modern equipment 
it needs, under our Point 4 program. 

The Panama government is also 
building new roads through the for- 
ests and over the mountains. Many 
of Panama’s inland, farming villages 
are almost cut off from the rest of 
the country. The new roads will link 
these villages with the towns and 
cities by the coast. Along these roads 
farmers will be able to move their 
crops to the cities, quickly: and 
easily. 

The President of Panama, José 
Antonio Remon, hopes these roads 





Photo by Ralph Skinner 
These children are helping to plant rice. After the farmer has made holes 
in the ground with a pole, rice seeds are dropped in and hole is filled up. 


will carry people as well as goods. 
Panama is a country of city dwellers. 
Remon wants people to move out of 
the cities onto the country’s farms, 
where they can help grow the food 
Panama needs. . 

The biggest cities are Colén and 
Panama City. They stand at either 
end of the Canal. They are as up to 
date as any cities in the world. Cars 
stream along the streets. Skyscrapers 
tower up from the sidewalks. Store 
windows are filled with goods from 
every country in the world—per- 
fumes from France, linen from Ire- 
land, brocade from China, glass from 
Sweden, china from England and 
many goods from the U. S. Panama 
is one of the centers of world trade. 
Ships from every nation pass through 
the country on their way between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Océans. The 
gap through which they sail is one 
Columbus searched for some 450 
years ago, though, of course, it didn’t 
exist then. 

In 1502 Christopher Columbus 
came close to making his dreams 
come true. This was his fourth and 
last voyage to the New World. He 
still sought a short cut to the riches 
of the Indies. So he sailed along the 
east coast of Central America, hop- 
ing to find a strait—a narrow neck of 
water—through which he could sail 
to the Orient. 

There was no such strait. But 
there was an isthmus—a narrow neck 
of land. Columbus landed on this 
isthmus. Yet he did not dream that 
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only 40 miles away lay the ocean 
which would have taken him to the 
Indies. 

Other explorers followed Colum- 
bus to Panama. Balboa was the first 
to find his way across the isthmus 
to the Pacific. In time, people real- 
ized that the route across Panama 
was the shortest way from one side 
of the Americas to the other. 


RAILWAY BUILT 


In the 1840s, gold was discovered 
in California. It was hard to cross 
the U. S. in those days. There were 
no roads or railways across the con- 
tinent. So gold hunters followed the 
route across Panama. They built a 
railway across it to make the journey 
to California easier. But the trip was 
still a hard one. Supplies were un- 
loaded from ships on one side of 
Panama, loaded onto rail cars, un- 
loaded on the other side of Panama, 
and reloaded onto ships. 

So the U. S. and other nations in- 
terested in world trade decided that 
a shorter, quicker route was needed 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

People started to talk about build- 
ing a canal across Panama. In 1882 
a French company tackled the job— 
and failed. 


PANAMA REVOLTS 


Then the U. S. decided to try. 
But at that time Colombia owned 
the isthmus. And Colombia refused 
to give the U. S. permission to build 
a canal. 

The next move came from the 
Panamanians. They had long wanted 
to become independent. And they 
knew that a canal would mean more 
trade, more visitors, and more jobs. 

So in 1903, Panama _ revolted 
against Colombia, and declared it- 
self independent.* The U. S. helped 
the people set up a new government. 
Then we signed a treaty with Pan- 
ama. The U. S. promised to pay 
Panama a certain sum of money 
every year. In return Panama gave 
the U. S. permanent use of a strip of 
land ten miles wide. The Canal lies 
at its center. This strip of land di- 
vides Panama into two sections, one 
on each side of the Canal. The strip 
is known as.the Panama Canal Zone. 
Next week we'll tell you its story. 


* In 1921 the United States and Colom- 
bia signed a treaty. Colombia recognized 
the independence of Panama. The U. S. 
paid Colombia 25 million dollars for the 
loss of territory. 









By CATALINO BERNAL 


HE farming village where I live— 

San José—has only about half a 
dozen houses in it. I live there with 
with my father, mother, and 17-year- 
old brother. I am 12. 

My father grows many different 
types of vegetables, and raises 
chickens, pigs, and turkeys. At Christ- 
mas and New Year there is a great 
demand for turkeys. We are only a 
short distance. from the Pacific 
Ocean, so my father also goes fishing 
and gets fish for us. 

Because San José is small, its only 
school is for the five lowest grades. 
I am in the sixth grade, so I go toa 
larger school in San Carlos, about 
12 miles away. My family has no car. 
Like most farming families in Pan- 
ama, we can’t afford one. I go to San 
Carlos by chiva, a 14-passenger bus. 
I live with a family in San Carlos 
from Monday through Friday and 
come home for the week end. 

When I have finished at this school, 
I want to go to high school. Then I 
want to go on to Panama University 
and train to be an engineer. Panama 
needs engineers, for we lack roads 
and modern buildings. There will be 
many jobs open for engineers when 
our country has more money. 

We go to school from eight to 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 








We’re from PANAMA 


As told to Ralph K. Skinner 


noon, and from two to four in the 
afternoon. This year I am studying 
arithmetic, Spanish grammar, his- 
tory, geography, religion, natural sci- 
ence, civics, agriculture, and native 
arts. I am particularly glad I am 
studying agriculture. Your govern- 
ment’s Point Four program is work- 
ing in Panama. One of the places it 
works is in the schools. The U. S. 
helps teach young people how to 
grow new crops and raise more food. 


VEGETABLES AT SCHOOL 


We have a school garden where 
teachers show us how to plant and 
care for different vegetables. We 
tend the garden ourselves. When 
we've grown the vegetables, we eat 
them. Many farmers in Panama are 
so poor that their children have only 
two meals a day. The food we grow 
gives us more to eat. 

Our teachers show us how to grow 
vegetables we've never grown before. 
If we like them, we tell our parents. 
Then our fathers come to school and 
ask the teachers about the crops. The 
schools can give free seeds to farm- 
ers. So pretty soon the whole com- 
munity is growing new vegetables 
and becoming healthier. 

Our farmers are poor. Some grow 
just enough to feed themselves and 
their families. Practically the only 
big crop which farmers grow is rice. 


Photos by Skinner 
Catalino’s k-me has a thatched roof and adobe* walls. He is third from right. 
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Catalino is wearing a real Panama hat 


—that is, one actually made there. 
But they don't make much money 
out of rice. Methods are too old- 
fashioned. Here’s how farmers grow 
rice in Panama. 

First a farmer takes a long pointed 
stick, and walks along punching 
holes in the ground. His son or 
daughter walks behind him with a 
dried gourd* holding rice grains. 
Each hole is seeded with a few grains 
of rice. Then the hole is covered, and 
earth is stamped down over it. That’s 
how we grow nearly all our rice. Last 
year, for the first time, my country 
grew enough rice to feed its people. 

However, we are all hoping that 
things will get better. We are grate- 
ful to your Point Four program 
which is showing us how to improve 
our farms. 


GAMES | LIKE 


After school, when I°am not study- 
ing or working, I like to play base- 
ball or basketball. We have a bas- 
ketball court outside on the grass. 
I also enjoy playing marhles. We 
cannot afford real marbles, - but 
cashew nuts make good substitutes. 

Because my father is a successful 
farmer and raises many different 
crops, we eat well. For breakfast we 
usually have bread, coffee, oatmeal, 
and sometimes a tortilla* made of 
corn. 

Luncheon usually is a sancocho. 
This is a Panama dish which you 
might call a stew. It is made with 
meat or fish and vegetables. We have 
our breakfast at seven, and our lunch 
at 11. Our dinner is at 3:30 in the 
afternoon. This consists of fried meat 
or fried fish with rice or beans or 
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both. We do not eat potatoes in 
this part of Panama for they do not 
grow here and are very expensive. 
I don’t speak English, but if any 
of you can write in Spanish, I would 
like to get your letters. My address 
is: c/o Escuela de San Carlos, San 
Carlos, Republica de Panama. 


By CECILIA BONILLA 


ve MY country it’s the custom to 
name schools after other coun- 
tries. My school’s called after your 
country. 

My home is Panama City, capital 
of Panama. Nearly 200,000 people, 
about a quarter of the whole popu- 
lation, live in Panama City. I live 
with my father, mother and three 
sisters. My father is a watchmaker, 
who works for a big jeweler. He 
learned his trade in Costa Rica. Then 
he came here to live. We live in an 
apartment house which is only one 
block from the Canal Zone border. 


AT MY SCHOOL 


I go to a public school. There is 
a shortage of schools and teachers 
here, so most schools run in two 
shifts a day. I go in the morning 
from seven until noon. In the after- 
noon another group of children go. 

I study civics, matlf, natural sci- 
ence, hygiene, geography, Spanish, 
English, and religion. That’s a lot of 
subjects to take in only a few hours 
at school. So we have to do a lot of 
homework. I usually do mine in the 
afternoons. Then I help my mother 
in the house, or go to play with my 
friends. We play various games, in- 
cluding canasta. 


MUSIC AND DANCING 


Another thing I like to do is go to 
the movies and to concerts. I don’t 
play any musical instruments my- 
self, but my sister, Elisa, who is 16, 
plays the piano, and Nidia, who is 
15, plays the guitar. My other sister, 
Rene, is an expert ballet dancer. The 
music school gets help from the gov- 
ernment. The best teachers in the 
country can give lessons for only $5 
a year per pupil. The government 
wants children to take lessons so that 
Panama will have many musicians 
and dancers. 

Our schools run from May until 
February, for the other months are 
summer here. In summer I go swim- 
ming, roller skating and bike riding. 


The most exciting day for any girl 
in Panama comes when she reaches 
her 15th birthday and becomes a 
young lady. That birthday is called 
the “flowering age,” and her parents 
give a big party for all her friends. 
In our house we have had a flowering 
age party every year for the last 
three years. My turn will come in 
another three years. And then I'll 
be grown up, too. 


CARNIVAL TIME 


We have lots of other holidays. 
The big national holiday in Panama 
is Carnival. That lasts for four days, 
just before Lent begins. For those 
four days, no one works. People 


dance day and night, and ride up and * 


down the main streets wearing fancy 
costumes. During the Carnival, 
queens are chosen. There is one 
queen for all Panama. And all the 
clubs select their own queen. 

Last year we had a particularly 
big Carnival to celebrate our coun- 
try’s independence. Panama became 
independent 50 years ago. 

I would like to hear from some of 
you in the U. S. But my English isn’t 
very good, so I can’t promise to an- 
swer if you do write. My address is: 
7 Calle Darien, Panama City, Repub- 
lic of Panama. 
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Cecilia stands with one foot in the 
Republic of Panama and the other in 
U. S.-run Canal Zone. The boundary is 
unmarked and unarmed. All the people 
may cross it whenever they wish to. 





Right This Way 


Marcia Hern, Roseburg (Oregon) Jr. 
High School, wants to know: 


If you go to the movies quite often 
with a boy you like very much, 
shouldn’t you pay the way sometimes? 
How do you suggest this? 


It is a custom that, when a boy asks 
a girl for a date, the boy pays for both 
of them. So, when_this boy invites you 
to go to the movies with him, no mat- 
ter how often, he expects to buy the 
tickets and he’d probably be embar- 
rassed if you offered to. Even when a 
boy and girl know each other very well, 
the boy is often embarrassed if the girl 
offers to “go Dutch,” that is, to pay her 
own way. The only time a girl is ex- 
pected to pay the expenses of a date is 
when she invites the boy to a girl-dates- 
boy party or something like that. 

If you think the boy may be spending 
too much money on his dates with you, 
then suggest that he spend some eve- 
nings at your house, instead of taking 


you to the movies so often. Maybe you 
could invite him to dinner sometime, -or 
to come over later to study with you, 
play games, listen to records, or watch 
TV. Or perhaps you and he could get 
together once in a while with a few of 
your other friends for some group fun. 
This would help make your dates “dif- 
ferent,” as well as cut down on their 
cost. 


D. F., Howard Junior High, Orlando, 
Fla., asks: 


What is the proper way for a student 
to invite a teacher to dinner? 


Either speak to the teacher alone 
after class, or telephone him at home. 
Say something like this: “Mr. Sloan, 
I'd like very much to have you meet my 
parents, and we wondered if you could 
come to dinner on Wednesday night.” 
If the teacher says he is free and would 
like to come, be sure to give him your 
address and tell him what time to come. 
If he’s already made plans for the night 
you suggest, say you hope he'll be able 
to make it another time. But don’t 
change the date to another evening un- 
til you’re sure it’s all right with your 
mother. 
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HAT were U. S. schools like in 

the early 1900s? Most of them 
were small and crowded. In those 
days the U. S. had about 250,000 
one-room schools. It has less than 
half that many today. Now it has 
more big schools. 

The one-room school usually was 
painted red outside. It had a large 
roof bell which rang loudly when 
classes began. Many of the schools 
had a high wooden fence around the 
grounds. A shorter fence ran from 
the back of the school out to the 
high fence. 

The short fence divided the back 
yard. One half was supposed to be 
for boys, the other half for girls. 
During recess the back yard served 
as the school playground and gym. 


GETTING TO SCHOOL 


Girls and boys walked long dis- 
tances to and from school. One-room 
schools were far apart in the coun- 
try. Few of them were near good 
roads. But that didn’t matter much. 
There were no school buses then. 

Sometimes a farmer rode to town 
in the morning with his horse and 
buggy. He'd take his sons and daugh- 
ters to school. Along the way he'd 
pick up some of their classmates. 
But farmers didn’t go to town often 
during the week. So pupils walked 
to school most of the time. 

The little red school house was 
heated by a black pot-bellied iron 
stove. It usually stood in the front 


Slate Pencils 
and Penny Pads 


of the room near a shelf of books. 
That was the school library. On cold 
mornings the teacher would build a 
fire. Or she'd let one of the older 
boys do it. 


LIGHTING THE FIRE 


Everyone liked to watch him. He'd 
shake down the grate and pile in the 
kindling. Then he'd light a match 
and get the fire going. There'd be a 
sudden roar when the dry wood 
caught. You'd hear a sizzling and 
sputtering as the stove warmed up. 
Smoke and sparks would shoot up 
and out of the fat chimney pipe. 
Soon the stove was heated to a bright 
red glow and the room would be 
warm. 

The teacher was strict. Some teach- 
ers made pupils keep their hands 
folded on the desk if they weren't 
writing. You had to pay attention at 
all times. Some teachers allowed a 
two-minute “whispering period” a 
few times during the day. You 
couldn’t whisper to your neighbor at 
any other time. 

If you were caught whispering, 
you stayed after school. You had to 





e Bettmann Archive 
The country school had children of all ages, and was heated by a wood stove. 
In this school, pupils sat on benches, two by two, before their double desks. 


write a line about good conduct over 
and over on the blackboard: “I shall 
not whisper in class without permis- 
sion.” You might have to write that 
line 250 times before you could go 
home. 

The school room had up to eight 
or ten rows. Each row was for a dif- 
ferent grade. Sometimes a grade 
spilled over to the next row. The 
teacher would get one row busy on 
arithmetic problems. Then she'd 
move to the next for geography, the 
next for history, and so on. 


WRITING ON SLATES 


“Pupils, take out your slates please,” 
the teacher would say to the second, 
third, and fourth grades. Then she'd 
begin the lesson. The pupils wrote 
with slate pencils that scratched and 
squeaked. . 

Soon they filled both sides of the 
slate with writing or numbers. The 
pupils wiped off the writing with a 
damp rag or sponge. Then they 
started to write another, lesson. 

In higher grades pupils used penny 
pads and nickel notebooks. Some 
boys and girls saved a few cents 
every term. They made their own 
pads out of white wrapping paper 
from the corner grocery or butcher. 

You had to be able to recite: your 
lesson by heart. 


AT RECESS 


Pupils had the most fun during 
recess. It started around 10:45 a.m. 
and lasted about 15 minutes. Girls 
and boys played such games as Clap 
In Clap Out, Tag, Crack-the-whip, 
Leapfrog, Follow-the-leader, Hare 
and Hound, Tug-of-war with a 
broomstick. Often pupils would play 
in the yard for a long while after 
school was out. 

The one-room schools of the old 
days were busy places. About 15 
million pupils a year attended the 
small schools in the early 1900s. 
Those schools served our nation well. 


Next week: Schools in the city. 
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McCay in Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


HERE was once a Baptist preach- 

er who lived in England. By 
trade he was a tinker, and during 
the week he mended pots and ket- 
tles. On Sundays he preached to the 
little group of people who came to 
hear him. But he preached in secret. 
For in the England of his day, peo- 
ple who preached the Baptist be- 
liefs were breaking the law. The 
government had ordered everyone to 


‘follow the same religion. And that 


religion was not Baptist. The preach- 
er was discovered and sent to prison. 

As soon as he was let out of prison, 
he started to preach again. So a 
policeman came to arrest him. “Why 
can't you be reasonable, and do like 
other folks?” the policeman asked. 
“Surely, you can’t like prison.” 

“Oh, there are worse things than 
prison,” the preacher replied. “At 
least my mind and spirit are free 
there. Last time I was in prison I 
wrote a book. Maybe I'll write an- 
other this time.” 

And so he did. The preacher’s 
name was John Bunyan. The book 
he wrote was Pilgrim’s Progress. It is 
one of the most famous books in 
the English language. 

Throughout history, millions of 
people have suffered for their be- 
liefs, just as Bunyan did. In the old 
days in Europe few governments al- 
lowed their people to worship as 
they pleased. Kings and emperors 
often tried to make all their people 
follow the same religion. They im- 
prisoned or murdered those who re- 


fused. But in the end those kings 
and emperors always failed. For 
governments couldn’t control men’s 
spirits. They couldn't force a man 
to give up his faith. 

Many governments went even 
further. They tried to force their 
own religion on the peoples of other 
lands. This led to war. For hun- 
dreds of years countries were torn 
by wars of religion. Moslems fought 
Catholics. Catholics fought Protes- 
tants. Protestants fought one another. 
Hundreds of cities were destroyed 
and millions of people were killed. 
Long years passed before govern- 
ments realized that -they couldn't 
force a religion on people who didn’t 
want it. 


IN OUR COUNTRY 


Many of the early settlers in our 
own country came here to gain the 
right to worship as they pleased. 
They fled a king who had said he 
would either force people to accept 
his religion or chase them out of 
the Iand. For those who fled, Agmer- 
ica was a haven. Then some of 
them borrowed the very same meth- 
ods to force their views of the “true 
faith” on others. 

But there were exceptions. Other 
men stood forth in America as lead- 
ers for true freedom of worship. 
Among them were Roger Williams, 
a Baptist; Lord Baltimore, a Cath- 
olic; and William Penn, a Quaker. In 
time these men and their followers 
won out. When the Founding Fa- 


Freedom 
of Faith 


thers wrote the Constitution, they 
made sure our Government would 
never interfere with the people's 
freedom of religion. They wrote: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” 

Our Government has never inter- 
fered with the people’s freedom to 
worship as they please. We are all 


*free to worship God in any way 


we like—or even not at all. This free- 
dom is shared by many nations of 
the world. 


WAR AGAINST RELIGION 


But in our time, we face a new 
kind of war against religious faith. 
The Communists declare war against 
every form of faith and religious 
teaching. For them the only “true 
faith” is communism itself. Faith in 
God is their deadly rival. 

When the Communists came to 
power in Russia, they decided to 
wipe out religion by getting rid of 
the clergy. About 22,000 clergymen 
lost their lives. Thousands of 
churches were closed. But the peo- 
ple did not forget. When the remain- 
ing churches were reopened on the 
eve of World War II, the: people 
flocked to worship. 

After the war, in eastern Europe, 
the Communists moved to crush re- 
ligion’ Church lands were taken 
away. Clergymen were arrested as 
“spies.” Religious societies were 
banned. Church schools were closed. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, this 
struggle still goes on. On the sur- 
face, the Communists seem to be 
winning. But can they really snuff 
out the flame of faith? No other gov- 
ernment has ever succeeded in this. 
And if history is a good guide, none 
ever will. 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


pest—pester. How would you de- 
fine a pest? One way might be some- 
one who pesters you. 

Pest and pester do have similar 
meanings. A pest is an annoying per- 
son, animal, or thing. To pester is 
to worry, annoy, or irritate. But, 
strangely enough, these two words 
have completely different origins. 

Pest comes to us from the Latin 
word pestis, meaning “the plague.” 
In ancient Rome pestis referred par- 
ticularly to the bubonic plague—the 
dreaded illness that caused many 
deaths in Europe for hundreds of 
years. When the English took pest 
from pestis, they also used this word 
to mean the bubonic plague. Then. 
later on, they began to use pest to 
mean anything that was troublesome 
or distressing. 

In tracing the word pester, we 
must go back to a pasture. When the 
Romans left their horses to graze in 
a pasture, they hobbled the animals 
with a pastoria. The pastoria was a 
rope which bound the horses’ feet 
so that they could not run away. 

From the Latin pastoria the French 
formed the word empester. Empester 
meant “to interfere with movement.” 
You can probably see the connection 
between this French word and the 
Latin pastoria. The pastoria on a 
horse’s legs interfered with the 
horse’s movements. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


Onr word pester comes from the 
Frenti empester. When you pester 
someone, you bother him. You inter- 
fere with what he wants to do. 


Here’s How 


If you juggle the letters of the 
word pest, you can get another Eng- 
lish word—step. Try juggling the let- 
ters of the words below. Rearrange 
the letters of each word to form the 
other word defined in parentheses. 


l. teach __ 
(to copy someone else’s answer on 
an exam paper, for instance ) 





2: parts _ dntensi mu 
(a strip of leather for binding ) 





3. crate — 
(to copy a map by putting tissue 
paper over it and copying it) 





4. worth __ 
(to hurl or to toss) 





ie A citreaneneatitiamiiamens ‘annie 
(what you sit down at three times 
a day) 





6. flow secuameneasmesameiaiieieiaiantien 
(an animal not unlike a dog or 
fox ) 


7. wand __ 


(daybreak ) 


8. foster __ — 53s ee 
(a heavily wooded area) 





Se SE eneneine cinema 
(a thick, wooden stake ) 
a rer eee 
(worth, high quality; also, to de- 
serve ) 











STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


adobe (uh-DOH-bih). Adjective. A 
sun-dried brick, made of a mixture of 
yellowish clay, chopped grass and straw. 


fossil (FOSS-ihl). Noun. Any impres- 
sion or trace of an anima] or plant which 
lived long ago. These traces, which may 
include footprints, are embedded in the 
earth’s crust. 


gourd (GORD; o as in old). Noun. 
Any fruit of the family which includes 
cucumbers, melons, or pumpkins. Also 
a drinking vessel made out of the shell 
of the fruit after it has been cleaned 
and dried. 

prestige (press-TEEJ). Noun. Ability 
to command respect or admiration. 

shock wave. Noun. Air disturbed so 
violently by an explosion that it creates 
damage or destruction. 

tortilla (tor-TEE-ya). Noun. A thin, 
flat cake, usually made of corn. 


Junior Writers 





Send your contributions to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. All contri- 
butions must be your own original work. 


Failing Snow 


Watch it swirl 
Watch it whirl 
Without sound 
To the ground. 
Feath’ry light 
Sparkling bright 
Falls the snow. 


Watch it prance 
Watch it dance. 
Fluffy white 
In the night 
Is the snow. 
Patricia Coyle, Grade 8 


P. S. #8, Jersey City, N. J. 
Teacher, M. E. Letizia 


Oddities 

A table has legs, but it certainly doesn’t 
walk. 

A pitcher has a mouth, but I’ve never 
heard one talk! 

The White House has wings, but it 
really doesn’t fly. 

People give them all these things, but 
I can’t see why! 

Needles all have eyes, but none of them 
can see. 

A pin has a head, but it’s bald as it can 
be! 

And I have a mouth—but I use mine, 
yessirree. 

‘Cause that’s how this nonsense really 
came to be! 

Mimi Joyce, Grade 7 


Greenville (S. C.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth King 


The Fairy Queen 


In winter, she’s the Snow Queen, 
With her crystal dress of snow. 
The snow is but a carpet 

On which her chariots go. 


In springtime she is a spirit, 
Which brings back all the spring. 
Brings back the lovely violets, 
And coral bells which ring. 


In summer she is the sprit 
Of green and living things, 
The summer’s gentle breezes are 
The stirring of fairy wings. 


In autumn, all her fairies 
Play artist on the leaves. 
This world of lovely color, 
Is for him who believes. 
Holley Hewitt, Grade 7 


Migeon Ave. School, Torrington, Conn 
Teacher, Margueriette M. Terry 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 











BUBBLES THAT MAKE LESS TOIL and 
trouble for industry. The action of 
air bubbles under varying pressures 
is studied by this Du Pont scientist 
with a special “‘stroboscopic” cam- 
era. He wants to learn what makes 
bubbles form and what makes them 
break up. The structure and behavior 
of tiny bubbles may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the efficiency of huge 
distillation columns through which 
tons of liquids and gases flow. Al- 
ready these studies have led to radi- 
cal new equipment designs. 





Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


How can I prepare myself for a 
scientific career? 

—K.L.D., Connecticut 
To become a chemist or engineer, 
you will, of course, need a college 
education. In high school, take all 
the mathematics and science you 





ments, is operating a bicycle that doesn’t go anywhere. It’s part of a clothing 
comfort study conducted by Du Pont’s Haskell Laboratory for Toxicology 
and Industrial Medicine near Newark, Delaware. By means of sensitive 
instruments placed inside the clothing, measurements are made of the 
operator’s skin temperature, the moisture pickup inside his garments, and 
other things that help the scientist study clothing in all kinds of climates. 


BASEBALL-PROOF. A pitched baseball 
won’t penetrate Du Pont’s tough 
new ‘“‘Mylar” polyester film, not even 
when the film is only 7/1000 of an 
inch thick. You can’t see the film in 
the picture because it’s transparent. 
“Mylar” is about a third as strong 
as many steels; and can be made, 
industrially, into sheets as thin as 
1/4000 of an inch. That’s about one- 
twelfth the thickness of a human hair! 
*“Mylar” won’t crack, stretch, shrink 
or grow brittle in any kind of cold or 
dampness which exists naturally any- 
where on earth. Neither boiling water 
nor temperatures as low as -80°F 
noticeably affect its properties. As an 
insulating material, ““Mylar” makes 
possible smaller electric motors that 
can run longer and hotter without 
burning out. Other possible uses are 
recording and packaging tapes. 





TAKING A SPIN FOR SCIENCE. This man, dressed in scientifically designed gar- . 





can. Your language choice might 

well be German. Select your col- 

lege as early as possible. Then see 

that your program includes all the 

courses specified in its entrance 
* requirements. 


What are the opportunities for sci- 
entists at Du Pont? 

—G.H.G., Alabama 
For years to come, there should be 
more jobs available than there 
will be well-trained men to fill 
them. The majority of openings 
will be in chemical and physical 
research, and in chemical, me- 
chanical, and industrial engineer- 
ing. There will be openings, also, 
in other branches of science and 
engineering. 
Send your questions about career 
opportunities to Science in Action, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), 2521 Nemours Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Watch ‘Cavalcade of America” on Television 


REG. v. 5. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
ees THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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raps * Al Francis (Bellarmine) San J Cal 6 "330 
: rancis (Bellarmine) San Jose, Cal. " 
on heraengyt semegemamag Guidend, Col = oa Paul Haushill (Harding) Bridgeport, Conn.___ 5.11 205 
William Huther (Edison) Rochester, N. Y 6.1 195 James Jones (Greensbord) N. C._________ 6.1 185; 
Donald Karr (Tilghman) Paducah, Ky. 6.1 190 William Kerr (Steubenville) Ohio 5.10 190 
William Melnick (Brooklyn Tech) N. Y.____ 6.3% 218 William Lord (Mandan) N. D. 
Wade Patterson (Moscow) Ida. sé. 205 William VanBuren (Lorain) Ohio 5.11 200 
Thomas Peters (Glenbard) Glen Ellyn, tll___._ 6.2 185 
Naseby Rhinehart (Missoula) Mont... 6. 175 QUARTERBACKS 
Frank Rigney (East St. Louis) Ill... 6.3 227 Ray Brown (Greenville) Miss. 6.1 180 
Charles Sample (lowa City) lowa__._.____.__._ 6.2 184 Art De Stefano (Newton) Mass 6.1 183 
Robert Schmidt (Rochester) Minn. Sa Don Hawkins (Portageville) Mo. 5.10 165 
Donald Stiller (Shawnee) Okla... ==> ss 6.3 200 Jack Henkel (Eugene) Ore 5.9 174 
Charles Zawacki (Uniontown) Pa... ————s«a4S.2 189 Jim Ninowski (Pershing) Detroit, Mich. 6. 195 
Buddy Sasser (Conway) S. C 5.11 ‘150 
TACKLES Carl Schlemeyer (Odessa) Tex 6.3 174 
Steve Bigelow (Marshfield) Coos Bay, Ore. 6. 184 Ernie Zampese (Santa Barbara) Cal. 5.8 155 
Frank Bloomquist (East) Waterloo, lowa 6.1 200 
F Frank Czapla (McKinley) St. Louis, Mo. 6.3 212 TAILBACKS 
Ernest Delco (Ann Arbor) Mich 5.11 205 Roger Adams (Millard) Fillmore, Utah 155 
Joseph Galdi (Passaic) N. J._—________ 6.3. 215  — Norman Andefson (St. James) Minn. a t.. ae 
Alex Karras (Emerson) Gary, Ind._______ 6.1 225 Ken Aycock (No. Phoenix) Ariz. 6. 175 
Benten Ladd (Capitol Hill) Okla. City, Okla. 6.1 220 Jackie Douglas (Santa Monica) Cal... 5.9 155 
James Linville (Columbia) Tenn._______ 6.3 232 — Walter Fondren (Lamar) Houston, Tex. 5.11 160 
Richard Maierle (West) Green Bay, Wisc. 6. 190 Ron Le Mieux (East) Green Bay, Wisc. 5.10 170 
Bobby Jack Oliver (Abilene) Texas — 63 2 C. R. Roberts (Oceanside) Cal. 6.1 195 
David Owen (Washington) Milwaukee, Wisc. 6.142 220 
Douglas Royals (Hampton) Va 6. 200 HALFBACKS . 
Bruce Schram (Massillon) Ohio 6. 185 +e 
Stanley Slater (Orange) N. J. 5.11 190 cece tettheuan Gaadliog lulu nae po 
William Walinchus (Mahanoy City) Pa. 6.2 190 Bob Honeycutt (Durham) N. C. 59 160 
GUARDS Bobby Hoppe (Central) Chattanooga, Tenn.___ 5.11 175 
Mike Anderson (Murphy) Atlanta, Ga. 5.11 220 ae a oo 
Kenneth Antle (Watsonville) Cal. 6-- 0 2 ee (Seuthenst) Uanans City, Mo. 8.11 108 
Wathon Bailey (Haines City) Fla._______ 6.1 202 ¢-98F vir | pesehaae Galo tahini te 
Robert Czub (Nott Terrace) Schenectady, N.Y. 5.10 175 s 
Donald Graham (Aberdeen) Wash. 5.11 177 
George Fuson (Cheyenne) Wyo. 5.9 164 FULLBACKS 
Charles Havens, Jr. (Westminster) Md... 5.11. 175 Bob Barrett (Barboursville) W. Va. 6. 185 
John Pendexter (Lyons) LaGrange, Ill... 6.2 180 Rich Borstad (Detroit Lakes) Minn 6. 205 
Stuart Perry (Little Rock) Ark 6.1 187 Jim Byers (Reitz) Evansville, Ill. 6.1 190 
Dennis Rust (Ames) lowa . 6.3 200 John Crowe (Spring Hill) La 6.2 190 
Kenneth Sargent (North Quincy) Mass. 5.10 182 seer f om onan co Brack’ridge, Pa. = = 
Kennet a ugar Lan exas. " 
CENTERS (LINEBACKERS) Billy Kitchens (Lanier) Macon, Ga. 5.9 170 
Hal Duffy (Cent. Catholic) Portland, Ore. 6.4 221 James Morris (Notre Dame) Quincy, Ill... 6.3 205 


* 


1953 All-American H. $. Football Squad 


FTER two solid months of digging, 
shoveling, and brain-raking, we can 
now proudly present our i953 All- 
American High School Football Squad. 
We don’t claim 100% accuracy. Or 
even 50%. We know it’s impossible to 
pick the 11, 50, or 100 “best” players 
from the 350,000 high school boys who 
play the game. But we don’t have to 
apologize for our 77 selections. They're 
the cream of the crop brought to our 
attention. 

As you can see, our backfield choices 
are classified under four headings. 
Quarterbacks are T formation men only. 
Tailbacks played in the single wing. 
Halfbacks are mainly running, block- 
ing, and defensive backs (including 
wingbacks) ; and Fullbacks are just that. 

Our 77 honored players hail from 37 


states and a territory (Hawaii). Cali- 
fornia tops the honor roll with six se- 
lections, followed by Illinois with five. 
Texas and Oregon come next with four 
picks each, while nine other states— 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Iowa, and Ohio—placed three 
men apiece. 

Lone repeater from last year is big, 
fast, powerful Aubrey Lewis of Mont- 
clair (N.J.) High. 

Among other standouts is fleet Nor- 
man Anderson of St. James (Minn.) 
H.S., who averaged 15.9 yards per try 
and scored 26 touchdowns and 42 extra 
points for a total of 198 points. 

C. R. Roberts of Oceanside (Cal.) 
H.S., nearly tied the California scoring 
record set by the great Glenn Davis 


when a student at Bonita H.S. How- 
ever, the most sensational scoring feat 
of the season was turned in by Ken 
Hall of Sugar Land (Tex.) H.S. Ken 
smashed the Texas (and probably the 
national) scoring mark of 318 points 
set by Dick Todd of Cromwell (Tex.) 
H.S. in 1934. He tallied 361 points. 
Another record worthy of mention 
is the 88 extra points kicked by tackle 
Steve Bigelow in three seasons of play 
at Marshfield H.S., Coos Bay, Ore. 
Lightest man on the 1953 honor 
team is 150-Ib. Buddy Sasser of Con- 
way (S.C.) H.S. Heaviest player is 
232-Ib. tackle Jim Linville of Columbia 
(Tenn.) H.S., while tied for tall-boy 
honors at 6’ 4” are Larry Fischer of 
Pratt (Kan.) H.S. and Hal Duffy of 
Central Catholic, Portland, Ore. 
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Send your favorite jokes to: Some 
Fun, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. If your joke is 
published, you will receive a Junior 
Scholastic Achievement (JSA) button. 
Remember to include your name, 
school, and address. 


Caught in the Act 


Voice on Phone: “John Flanders is 
sick and can’t attend class today. He 
asked me to notify you.” 

Professor: “All right. Who is this 
speaking?” 

Voice: “This is my roommate.” 

Joan Duling, Coon Rapids (Ia.) School 


Heavy Music 


“All of you men who are fond of 
music,” the top sergeant called out, 
“step forward two paces.” 

Six men responded. 

“Now, then,” said the sergeant, “you 
six men get busy and carry that piano 
up to the top floor of the officers’ quar- 


ters.” 
Anne Marie La Haye, Leonville (La.) H. 8. 


Big Event 


Dave: “Why are the snowflakes 
dancing?” 

Betty: “They're preparing for the 
snow-ball.” 

Kathleen Dunn, Emerson School, Bozeman, Mont. 


Obedience 


Farmer: “Young man, what are you 
doing up in my apple tree?” 

Boy: “I’m just obeying your sign that 
says: ‘Keep Off the Grass.’” 


Orlan Eash, Shipshewana (Ind.) School 


Quite a Stinger 


Mother: “Jimmy, where did you get 
that bump on your nose?” 

Jimmy: “I bent down to smell a 
brose.” 

Mother: “Why, there isn’t a b in 
rose.” 

Jimmy: “There was in this one!” 

Antoinette Ferro, Glendale School, Clinton, Ind. 


Sour Note 


Singer: “Did you notice how my voice 
filled the hall last night?” 
Music Critic: “Yes, and I saw several 


people leave to make room for it.” 
Priscilla Macomber, Woodlawn School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Joke of the Week 


Joe: “I left my watch upstairs.” 
Pete: “Won't it run down?” 
Joe: “No, we have a winding stair- 
case.” 
Eddie James, Humphrey Jr. H. 8., Roanoke, Ala. 
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Two of the best-looking shirts you'll ever Radnor Grad with eyelets for a collar pin. 
wear are (left) a neat British check in $3.65. The tie shown is one of the many 
broadcloth, $3.95, and (right) a soft-collar smart-looking Arrow Grads available.$1.00. 


Get yourself some 


Campus-Approveo Grap Suirrs 


.-. Specially styled for young men! 


Youu see plenty of these new Arrow Grad shirts 
in school and out. They were seen and rated A-plus 
by school leaders all over the country. 


Dress shirts for dates, or sport shirts for just lazing 
around, you can’t beat these Campus-Approved 
Arrow Grads for casual comfort, good looks and 
style. 





Take a look at some of the smooth Grads here... 


Asnappy cotton ging- 
hom —— in a and then shoot on down to your Arrow dealer’s and 
colors. $3.95. pick out a few for yourself. 


“727 





Campus-Approved 
by the Gilbert 
Campus Researchers. 











The classic Oxford Gabanaro Grad—the GRAD SHIRTS () 
button-down is every perfect sport shirt in by Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. 


% * 


man’s “must.” $3.95. many colors. $5.00. 
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Citizenship Quiz 


Sececacocacececacececacececocacacecacecececeseces 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
- 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 

w about more work? 





—— 











— —— 


1. MAP’ OF PANAMA AREA 


Study the map above, Then follow 
the instructions. Score four points each. 
Total, 20. 


1. Label Panama. 

2. Label the Pacific: 

3. Put a C on Colombia. 

4. Circle the Panama Canal. 

5. Put an X on the site of Panama’s 
largest city and capital. 


My score___, 
2. PANAMATCH 


Match each phrase with the correct 


answer. Score five points each. Total, 
25. 


__1l. Panama’s size 

_.2. Panama’s population 
_3. Panama’s climate 

_4. Panama’s most important crop 
5. Explorer who discovered the Pa- 

cific 
a. Balboa 
b. bananas 


c. hat and wet along the coast 

d. José Antonio Remén 

e. peanuts 

f. smaller than Maine 

g. cool and dry along the coast 

. about 800,000 persons 
nearly as large as Texas 
about 10,000,000 persons 


ge 


—: oes “ee 
: : = 


My score 


3. FREEDOM OF FAITH 


If a sentence is true, put a “ next 
to it; if false, put X beside it. Score 
four points for each. Total, 20. 


_l. Few of the early settlers to 
America came to gain freedom of wor- 
ship. 


__2. The U. S. Cohstitution forbids 
our Government to interfere with the 
people’s freedom of faith. 

__3. Americans are all free to wor- 
ship God in any way they like. 

__4. The Communists are against 
religion and say there is no God. 

__5. The Communists try to destroy 
the religious faith of their people. 


My score 


4. NEWS ON PARADE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score seven 
points each. Total, 35. 


1. Some scientists say the continents 
once were a single land mass, Their 
name for this mass is 

a. Golgotha. b. Gondwanaland. 

c. Gomorrah. 


2. The U. S. has received its first 
iron ore from Cerro Bolivar, a mountain 
in 





a. Venezuela. 
c. Argentina. 


. In a test next May, a U. S. B-36 
fly over the Pacific and drop a 
submarine. 

. ton of TNT. 

. hydrogen bomb. 


. Swords are coming back in style 


b. Mexico. 


= 0 


mh Oo 


for 

U. S. naval officers. 
. city policemen. 

. Army foot soldiers. 


one 


5. The newest thing in TV is a set 
which shows 
a. all programs in 3D. 
b. two programs at the same time. 
c. one program in color, the next in 
black-and-white. 


My score_ ~ My total score 


a | quiz-word PI}Z77LE 








































































































Each puzzle is based on a famous 
American saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











1 Here are the clues: Men on the cruiser 
I New Orleans were said to have been en- 

couraged on Pearl Harbor Day, December 
! 7, 1941, by these words. They were ut- 
tered by a chaplain, whose name is given 
in 15 D. They became the title of a popu- 
lar song. “6D 20D 26D 10D 28D 
20D ammunition.” 


You eat her eggs. 

Rock with metal in it. 

When you are not awake, you 
. Detectives look for this. 

. Dull yellow-brown color. 
. You breathe this. 

. Meat from cattle. 

. A triangle has three (singular). 
. Painful places. 

. A temporary peace, as Korean 


Pr 


13. Some. 


Se 
CADPR NO =I 


. — — Cobb, one of baseball’s most fa- 
mous players. 


22. Obtain. 23. Behold! 
25. Sacred. 
27. Stretch from one side to the other, like 


a bridge over a river. 
. Latin word for I. 
. I am; they — — —. 
. Skill or knack; also a subject taught in 
schools. 
Request. 34. Perform an action. 
Steamship (abbrev.). 


. This grows larger the more you take 
away. 


owt 
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Poetic word for “before.” 

Require. 5. Most certain. 

*Quotation word, meaning “com- 

mend.” 

7. A taxi. 8. Tell a falsehood. 

10. *Quotation word, meaning “also.” 

11. Farewell or good — — —. 

15. "Name of the chaplain who uttered 
our quotation words is Howell M. 

16. Religious groups. 

18. Be deeply sorry for. Also French for 
street. 

20. *Quotation word—a definite article. 

21. A Hindu belief. (Rhymes with toga, 
and its letters also spell Goya.) 

23. This small bird is famous for its song 
and its high flight. 

24. A single item. 

26. *Quotation word, 
mighty.” 

28. *Quotation word, 
something along.” 

32. Toward. 83. Like. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Pep 


meaning “The Al- 


meaning “to hand 


Answers to Jan. 20 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-gauge; 6- ss: 8-do; 9-is; 
1l-cord; 14-Jove; 16-doe; Ave.; 18- blame; 

20-dealers; 22-so; 23-yes; 24- ~ wl 26- and; 28- 
fix; 29-tot; 31-nap; 32-their; 

DOWN: 1-go; 2-A.P.; a, “-G.L: 
6-hood; T7-give; 8-D.C.; 10-SE.; 
4-James; 15-over; 

; 22- S.A.; 25-ex; 27-dot; 28-far: 


30-the; 3l-nil; 33-E.E. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








MUTT AND JEFF. By Allen Davis of 
Preston Hollow School, Dallas, Texas. 





FOUNTAIN AT MIDNIGHT. Photo by 
Billy Gandrud, Tuscaloosa (Ala.) H. S 


NEW MOVIES 


Mi iTeps, don’t miss. i iiGood. 
Mi Pair. Save your money. 


“YYBENEATH THE 12-MILE 
REEF (20th Cent.-Fox). This time the 
tremendous width of the CinemaScope 
screen is filled with sharks, octopoda, 
manta rays and deep-sea sponge divers. 
(Want an octapus in your lap?) Be- 
neath the 12-Mile Reef isn’t a docu- 
mentary, however. There’s a story, too. 
It’s about-the age-old rivalry still exist- 
ing between the sponge fishermen of 
Greek descent and those of English de- 
scent now living along the coast of 
Florida. Boats are burned, life-lines 
severed, and fist fights are frequent un- 
til smiling Bob Wagner (Greek) marries 
pretty Terry Moore (English). Then 
all is forgiven and everybody becomes 
friends. Bob’s father, Gilbert Roland, 
dies long before this happy event. It’s 
especially unfortunate because Roland 
is easily the best actor in the film. 


“v~/~ROB ROY (RKO). Another of 
Walt Disney’s live-action legends, Rob 
Roy is a spirited romp through the 
rugged Scottish Highlands. Rob (Rich- 
ard Todd) is the bold leader of the 
MacGregor clan. He is outlawed for his 
stout refusal to knuckle under to Eng- 
land’s George I. The wicked Duke of 
Montrose (Michael Gough) has his own 
selfish reasons for keeping the Mac- 
Gregors on the run. But Rob sees to it 
that .every insult to his-people is paid 
back. The time is early in the 1700s, 
and the costumes, the dances, even_the 
fights have a wild beauty. Glynis Johns 
is especially appealing as Rob’s wife. 





Pictures sent to Shutterbugs must be your 
own photography. Enclose 3-cent stamp if you 
wish your photo returned. 





CATALOG 


with 215 PICTURES FREE! 


4 > NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
3 bd 7 a: time — impressive pictures 










_ orite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special su super-duper offer 


20 for 25¢ © 50 for 50¢ 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 215 PICTURES 


OF STARS with your order 


aan A PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D2 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers, or 
one PLANTERS PEANUT 
BUTTER label. 

The super-smart mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made ofthe finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 



















ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





FOR PARADE... 
FOR CONCERT 


A complete line, including 
snare drums, parade 
drums, Scotch bass drums 
and concert bass drum — 
all separate tension — pro- 
vides professional perform- 
ance for the student or 
school musician. Fully 
guaranteed and registered 
by the Pan-American factory. See 
your dealer, or write for free drum 
picture. Address Department 238 


PROFESSIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 








America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 





COMPANY 





TRAE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





to my candy kid... 


FEB. 14, 1954 


Three-flavored fun % from Mars’ sunlit 


kitchens—the best liked chocolate-covered 


candy bar in all the world... Milky Way. 


1. Rich milk chocolate 
% +4 2. Golden caramel 
3. Creamy chocolate malted milk nougat 

















HE superintendent of schools in one 

of our eastern cities recently gave as 
the reason for his predecessor’s dis- 
missal the following interesting com- 
ment: “He either couldn’t or wouldn't 
get out of the way of a lot of people in 
the system who wanted to do things to 
improve the schools.” 

I was reminded of this remark by a 
letter recently received from a teacher 
in a New England school who com- 
plains that all her plans for the im- 
provement of her school are thwarted 
by a conservative principal whose sta- 
tus is invariably quo. 

This is a common problem, especially 
of young teachers and new principals. 
In teaching graduate courses I have 
found that one of the problems most 
commonly raised by students has been, 
“What should I do when I want to try 
something new and my principal (or 
superintendent) won't let me?” 

This problem of how to make prog- 
ress when one’s boss isn’t progressive 
is not an unusual one or peculiar to the 
teaching profession. Everyone who 
works under the supervision of another, 
and that includes most of us, is faced 
with it at times. So when your superior, 
Mr. Status Quo, proves allergic to 
change, how do you proceed? 


Use Your Freedom 


The least you can do is to use the 
freedom you have. That is usually 
greater than you think. Even under the 
most restrictive administration, teachers 
are on their own most of the time and 
free to choose the methods they wish 
to use and, within fairly broad limits, 
what they wish to teach. Principals cus- 
tomarily have quite broad powers of 
decision as to how their schools should 
be run. Proceed on the assumption that 
you have the freedoms customarily ac- 
corded people in your position. Refuse 
to be concerned about the restrictive 
tendencies of your superior until they 
really begin to affect your freedom of 
action. 

When you feel this freedom is being 
restricted, you will be wise to find out 
what your Mr. Quo wants done and to 
do some of those things. The admin- 
istrator who doesn’t want to improve 
his school in any respect is rare indeed. 
If you show your interest in doing the 
things your superior wants done, he 
may be overcome by a spirit of reci- 
procity and allow you to do the things 
you want to do. At least you are likely 
to gain some good will in the process. 

Think out thoroughly what you want 
to do and how you expect to do it. 
Since Mr. Quo is a schoolman of long 
experience and has had his fingers 
burned on many occasions, you will 
have to present your plans convinc- 
ingly. Keep in mind that in school work 


Are You Stymied by a 
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Mr. Quo 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


you are dealing with people whose fears 
and prejudices and inertias may cause 
them to reject ideas that are funda- 
mentally good. Your plans should in- 
clude strategies for allaying expected 
fears and overcoming anticipated prej- 
udices and inertias. 


Casual Approach 


Wait for a favorable opportunity for 
presenting your plans and make your 
approach a casual one. Too great for- 
mality in presenting a new plan may 
automatically induce a defense reac- 
tion. “I’ve been thinking that it might 
be a good idea . . .” “I wonder if we 
couldn’t try . . .” “What would you 
think of doing . . .” You have a selling 
job to do and the first principle of sales- 
manship is to get favorable attention in- 
itially. The casual approach is most 
likely to gain that result. 

Be willing to consider objections and 
to modify your plans. Since Mr. Quo 
has to take final responsibility for what 
you do and since he has had experience 
of value, his suggestions should be 
given respectful attention and, if pos- 
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Typical of industry’s encouragement of 
fresh, new ideas from its workers is 
this General Electric Co. poster. One 
estimate puts bonuses for suggestions 
at $7,000,000 annually. Eastman Ko- 
dak paid one employee $11,386. Gen- 
eral Motors in nine months of 1953 
received $1,860,000 via the suggestion 
box. How does your school system 
encourage new and valuable ideas? 


sible, put to use. When you show your 
willingness to accept suggestions, two 
things happen. The plan becomes in 
part Mr. Quo’s and he may begin to 
take interest or even pride in it. And 
the fact that you accept some of his 
ideas will recommend you to him as a 
person of excellent judgment. 

But suppose that the “No Sale” sign 
goes up. What then? 

A salesman who quits trying to sell 
after the first refusal would earn few 
commissions. His first effort on the re- 
bound would be to try to get a partial 
acceptance. You can use similar strat- 
egy. Refused the whole loaf, try for a 
half. “Would you be willing to give this 
a trial for a few weeks?” may get you 
an affirmative answer. If it does, you 
will have won all that you are entitled 
to, a chance to put your ideas to the 
test. 

If even this opportunity is denied 
you, don’t press the matter further at 
the time. Look for other things to do. 
There are a great many ways for im- 
proving a school. If you are stopped in 
one direction, find others in which to 
work. Meanwhile build support for your 
original idea among your colleagues. It 
is even possible that one of them can 
secure its approval where you have 
failed. 

Are you big enough to want your 
ideas to prevail even if someone else 
gets the credit? A friend of mine has on 
his desk a placard reading, “It is amaz- 
ing how much a person can accomplish 
if he doesn’t care who gets the credit.” 
This question of credit shouldn’t trouble 
you very much, for the proper allotment 
of credit usually has a way of taking 
care of itself. 


Problems in Ethics 


It is while building support for your 
plan, with the hope of securing later 
acceptance, that some of your most dif- 
ficult problems of ethics are likely to 
arise, for your loyalty to your pupils, to 
yourself, and to your superior will come 
into the conflict. There are so many pos- 
sible combinations of circumstances that 
no one could possibly anticipate them 
all. Here are a few tests, however, that 
may help you to decide upon the right 
course of action: 

Is your principle motive a desire to 

(Continued on page 35-T) 
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Useful Tools and Methods 








F you have been writing to sources 

mentioned in this department, teach- 
ing materials are flowing into your 
school. Much arrives without being re- 
quested. How to receive and share the 
materials—in case you wish to share 
them—becomes a problem. 

In my school we find it best to chan- 
nel all incoming teaching aids through 
one individual—a coordinator. In your 
school some other plan may work bet- 
ter. With us the school office auto- 
matically forwards teacher-aid mail to 
the coordinator who is a key member 
of the school-wide Teaching Aids Com- 
mittee. 

The coordinator has an important 
function, because so much material that 
comes into the school will appear value- 
less. He decides which materials de- 
serve attention and which do not. 

Material of possible value he for- 
wards to the appropriate member of the 
Teaching Aids Committe for evalua- 





tion. No one coordinator could be an 
expert in all curriculum areas. Each 
member decides whether the materials 
he receives meet the criteria set up by 
the Committee for our school (more 
about this later). Once the teacher 
deems the material acceptable, he con- 
siders how it cari be used, Will one 
copy for a class library suffice? Should 
each teacher receive a copy? Should 
sets be ordered for one or more classes? 





HOW TO DEVELOP AND PRINT 
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The teacher writes his brief evalua- 
tion and returns it with the actual ma- 
terial to the coordinator. He “picks up 
the ball” and has letters prepared by his 
students as described in the December 
Scholastic Teacher. 

Now, what happens to materials 
which do not fit the classroom needs? 
Do we throw them out? No. They may 
serve other purposes. For example, a 
pamphlet with a vocabulary range 
above your students may still have 
value for the pictures the students can 
cut out. Materials from foreign infor- 
mation services and other agencies may 
appear too propagandistic, but the pic- 
tures and tables, after screening, can 
be used. 

Having a coordinator can simplify 
your incoming-mail problem and assure 
that the nuggets among the teaching 
aids will be found and used to best 
advantage. 

—LEoNARD NADLER 












































TITLE COosT DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 
Careers Through 20¢ leaflet; 4 pp.; illust.; lists over 100 trades with years of apprentice- B’nai B’rith Voc. Service 
Apprenticeships pictures ship required; guidance, industrial arts; jr. 1761 R Street, N. W. 
‘ h. s. to adult Washington 9, D. C. 
Atomic Power for Peace 10¢ pamphlet; 13 pp. “Ike's speech before the U. N.; current events, | Superintendent of Documents 
(Dept. of State Pub. #5314) government; jr. h. s. to adult Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
American Unity free magazine; bi-monthly timely articles and classroom practices in Council Against Intolerance 
human relations; social studi guidance; 17 East 42nd Street 
elem. to adult New York 17, New York 
NBC Program Information free leaflet; 4 pp.; issued information about radio-TV programs; all NBC Program Inf. Service 
periodically areas; pre-school to adult 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 517 
New York 20, New York 
Under the Dome free pamphlet; 18 pp.; folded brief write-up of how Congress operates; Chamber of C ce of U. S. 
diagram showing legis- government, civics, history; jr. h. s. to adult Legislative Department 
lative process Washington, D. C. 
Look Before You Leap free pamphlet; 19 pp.; illust.; excellent preparation for the potential drop- National Child Labor Comm. 
bibliography and sources out; guidance, government; jr. h. s. to sr. h. s. 419 Fourth Avenue 
of additional inf. New York 16, New York 
The Evolution of the free pamphlet; 32 pp.; pic- development from 8 B. C. to present; science, American Optical Co. 
Microscope tures; illust. history; sr. h. s. to adult Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
We Grow Trees free pamphlet; 15 pp.; pic- how one company , protects, and Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
tures harvests trees; science, conservation; jr. h. s. Longview, Washington 
and sr. h. s. 
France in the U. S. free stapled; issued bi- displays, materials, etc. available throughout French Embassy, Cultural Div. 
Monthly monthly the country; geography, art, music, literature, 972 Fifth Avenue 
all levels New York 21, New York 
Radio—the Classroom’s free booklet; 24 pp. practical suggestions on how to use radio Freed Electronics & Controls Corp. 
Newest Teaching Tool programs in the classroom; for teachers at 200 Hudson Street 
all levels New York 13, N. Y. 
How to Develop and free poster; 11 x 17” step-by-step instructions (illus.) on developing Stholastic Magazines 


Print Pictures 


and printing pictures; jr. h. s. and sr. h. s. 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





When you write for aids mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 38-T. 








Your Students Deserve the Best 






















































RCA Victor’s complete line of 
Radios—from table models to con- 
soles—meet the requirements of 
both classroom and auditorium. 
Many models provide complete 
radio coverage .. . AM and FM— 


RCA Victor Model 3RF91 AM-FM Radio for the classroom. > 






































RCA VICTOR RADIOS 


In Audio Visual Aids 





RCA VICTOR’S NEW 


Superb performance from all/ your rec- 
ords. The ingenious “Slip-On” spindle 
gives full advantage to the RCA Victor 
“45” system, and the most flexible, 
satisfying means of using all three 
speeds. : 

Models available include an attach- 







with the incomparable RCA Victor 
““Golden Throat” tone system. Con- 
sole models are equipped with the 
new “Victrola’’ 3-speed changer that 
gives better performance from all 
records. Priced for school budgets. 


RCA VICTOR TELEVISION 


with the famous **Magic Monitor’’ Circuit System 


“VICTROLA” 3-speed Phonographs 


ment which will play through any radio 
or other sound system, a table model, 
a portable (illustrated), and phono- 
graph-radio combinations. 

A wide choice of ‘‘Victrola’’ 45 
models are also available, specifically 
designed for the superior ““45”’ records. 





and ‘‘Golden Throat’’ Fidelity Sound 


The natural choice for the best in 
classroom television receivers is RCA 
Victor. The ‘““Magic Monitor” auto- 
matically screens out static and steps 
up power. At the same time the finest 
in “Golden Throat” Fidelity Sound 
is tied in with clearest pictures. 21- 





inch television with its clear, bright, 
steady pictures is ideal for average 
classroom viewing. 

You can select from a wide choice 
of table models, consoles, or com- 
binations. Models priced to fit every 
school budget. 









EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Dept. B108 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me descriptive literature on: 
7 (] “Victrola” Phonographs [] Television Receivers [_] Radios 


r 
t The ‘“‘Master 21,” inexpensive ' 
21-inch table model ; 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 








RCA VICTOR #8: “" 








DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN,N.J. ; Zone State 
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The Most Important Task 





No one in the United States is more 
thoroughly grounded in the theory and 
practice of education for our American 
way of life than the writer of this edi- 
torial. He is an outstanding leader in 
his chosen field of secondary education. 
Following his general education and 
professional training, he occupied sev- 
eral important positions. He is now su 
perintendent of the Evanston (Ill.) 
Township H. S., a great institution. He 
administers an unexcelled program of 
high school education, a splendid adult 
education program, and a junior college. 
His profession has signally honored him 
by an appointment to the chairmanship 





By L. S. MICHAEL 


Supt., Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 


of the Curriculum Planning and Devel- 
opment Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Dr. Michaels is also a member of 
the National Advisory Council for Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 
—John W. Studebaker 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


ECONDARY education—available to 
all, enrolling all, and meaningful to 
all—has long been a part of America’s 
hopes and aspirations for its youth.*® 
Many secondary schools have made sig- 
nificant progress in adjusting and ex- 
panding their offerings to realize this 
goal. Many more schools have not pro- 
vided appropriate educational programs 
for all youth of high school age. 


*U.S Office of Education, Vitalizing Sec- 
ondary Education. Bulletin 1951, No. 3, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, p. 3. 





Continued dissatisfaction with the ef- 
fectiveness of the secondary school cur- 
riculum is frequently directed at the 
area of general education. The primary 
purpose of the secondary school, most 
educators agree, is to continue the gen- 
eral education of all youth. Disagree- 
ment arises when attempts are made to 
define its scope and to attain its objec- 
tives within the framework of a subject- 
centered curriculum. 


From Common Problems 


The Curriculum Planning and Deve! 
opment Committee of the National As 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
has recently given attention to the need 
for improving general education in the 
secondary school. The Committee holds 
that there must be a required program 
of general education and that it must 
be based upon experiences drawn di- 
rectly from common problems and sit- 
uations which youth need to learn to 
face with understanding and compe- 
tence. The scope of the program must 
be broad enough to provide useful 
learning experience in several common 
areas of living which include (1) social 
and citizenship education; (2) health 
and safety education; (3) economic 
education; (4) guidance and counseling 
services. 

(Continued on page 27-T) 











BALANCED PERFORMANCE 





fe 


preserves the full brilliance 


of the original live sound 


HETHER you're recording a symphony or- 
LS / freomam a choral group, a language lesson 
or a shorthand drill, you want faithful reproduc- 
tion of the original sound. That’s why balanced 
performance is just as important to the teacher 
as it is to the audio engineer. For Audiotape’s 
more uniform frequency response and correct 
proportioning of all magnetic properties, brings 
out the best in any tape recorder. It reproduces 


every sound in the entire audible frequency range 


with the utmost realism. 


Put your next recording on Audiotape. It 


speaks for itself. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave New 








now available on this 


NEW 7” PLASTIC REEL 


2%,” hub © more labeling area © non-warping construction 


greater protection to tape * less danger of tape spillage 


\fola” i ae 


FREE: A liberal education in modern sound record- 
ing. Audio Record, published 8 times a year, brings 
you the latest information on all phases of tape and 
disc recording. It’s yours for the asking. 














You, foo, may need it 


TV 
Make-up Magic 


HAT will you wear when you ap- 
pear on a television program? 
With new program-hungry educational 
and commercial stations coming on the 
air every month, this question may be 
more pressing than you think. How will 
you costume students or faculty panel 
members? Will they need a special kind 
of make-up? What about sets and props? 
Costume for TV. Line and silhouette 
are more important than choice of color, 
but there are certain things about color 
that you must know. Black-and-white 
television converts all colors to grays on 
a very short “gray scale” with about five 
steps between nearly-white and almost 
black. Pink, yellow, and light blue look 
white on the receiver screen; dark reds 
and intense blues look nearly black. 
Dead black and white themselves are 
taboo. 

If you are blonde, like Betty Furness, 
you will wear dark colors and avoid 
yellow, pink, beige, or powder blue. 
Eloise McElhone, a light brunette, wears 
navy and lighter shades. Dark-haired 
Maggi McNellis prefers pastels. Delicate 
patterns blend and become invisible; 
use bold patterns or solid colors. 

Men can wear dark blue, but grays, 
browns, and lighter blues are better. 
No white shirts—they flare and bloom. 
Neckties must contrast with suit in color, 
texture, or both. Loosely fitting clothes 
look even bulkier on TV. So do tweeds. 
To make a man look really trim, dress 
him in a suit one size too small. 

Make-up. No matter how flawless 
your complexion, it looks blotchy to the 
TV camera. The camera makes light 
complexions look ghastly, and dark 
complexions dirty. Men look unshaven. 
The cure is “foundation” make-up. 
President Eisenhower must cover his 
ruddy face with a dark base and use 
a brick-brown lip color in order to look 
like himself on TV. Nearly all men must 
cover at least the beard area. Pink and 
shiny bald domes and high foreheads 
must be toned down with darker make- 
up to kill the glare and decrease the 
contrast with the hair. Women must 
avoid very light powder, heavy rouge, 
and deep red lipstick or nail polish. One 
other point—the TV camera mercilessly 
betrays the user of henna and other hair 
dyes. 

Sets and Props. Why does the refrig- 
erator look white in the commercials? 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


Because it is painted canary yellow. 
What color is best for a sky cyclorama? 
A dark gray-green. What is a good color 
for title cards and charts? NBC uses a 
soft olive-green. No blacks. No whites. 

Fruits or flowers on the televised 
table may need make-up. To make 
flowers look fresh, spray them with 
water which has been tinted with ink— 
a few drops to a glassful. Grapes may 
need to be dipped first in talcum pow- 
der, then in water, to restore their 
bloom. 

How do I know all this? Because a 
colleague of mine, Dr. Melvin R. White, 
experienced in theatre, radio, and tele- 
vision, has just written a book called 
Beginning Television Production (Bur- 
gess Pub. Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn., $2.50). It is a practical 
handbook, explaining every phase of 
TV production from the organization of 
production crews to lighting, acting, 
and directing. It is suitable for begin- 
ners in the TV profession, for TV pro- 
duction classes, for TV units in speech 
and drama courses, and for people who 
just want to know how things work. 


Low-Cost Private TV Systems 


You need not wait until you have 
$100,000 to set up your own video stu- 
dio. The December AERT Journal de- 
scribes experiments at Chicago Teachers 
College using a Dage TV camera, which 
weighs only 20 lbs., has a turret for 
three lenses, an electronic view-finder, 
and incorporates in the same case the 
synchronizing signal generator. Connect 
this to any TV receiver, and you're in 
business. (See page 8-T.) ~~ 

This is the same type of closed-circuit 
installation which has been used to dem- 
onstrate surgical operations to doctors 
and medical students at a distance with- 
out broadcasting it on the air. In the 
experiments described, laboratory and 
shop demonstrations were shown simul- 
taneously to far more students than 
could crowd around the demonstration 
table; a library orientation tour via the 
camera showed details of files, cata- 
logues, and indices to many students at 
once. Student teachers wanted class- 
room procedures without interfering 
with them by being present in the class- 
room. 

RCA’s midget closed-circuit system, 
the “TV Eye,” is now in full production. 
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NBC-TV photo 
Make-up man makes you young or old! 


It consists of a camera which weighs 
less than 5 lbs., and a control unit weigh- 
ing 18 lbs. Controls are simplified for 
non-technical users. The camera is con- 
nected to the control unit by cable (as 
much as 500 feet) and the control unit 
to the antenna terminals of an ordinary 
TV receiver (as far as 300 feet away). 
The TV Eye uses any channel from 
Channel 2 to Channel 6 and does not 
interfere with regular reception on the 
other channels. The camera comes fur- 
nished with a fixed-focus f/4.5 lens. 
Four other adjustable focus lenses are 
available at extra cost from $88.95 to 
$130. They include three f/1.5 lenses 
of 13, 25, and 50 mm. focal length, and 
a 4-inch f/2.7 lens. Camera and control 
unit carry a suggested retail price of 
$995. 


Color TV 


The FCC approval of new standards 
brings color TV closer. The new system 
provides signals which can be received 
in color on color receivers and in black 
and white on existing receivers. That is 
what they call “compatibility.” 

The discarded system had some ad- 
vantages (it worked, for one thing, and 
black-and-white receivers could be fit- 
ted with an adapter to provide color). 
Its disadvantages were that its signals 
meant nothing to a_ black-and-white 
receiver without the adapter, and that 
its mechanical whirling disc limited the 
size of the colored pictures. Adapters to 
provide present black-and-white sets 
with colored pictures are not practical 
with the new kind of color transmission, 
but the new signals look better in black 
and white on present receivers than 
black-and-white signals do! 

Color receivers (to be in quantity 
production within a few months, they 
say) will be more expensive than black- 
and-white receivers, and will run your 
electric light bill up higher. As in mo- 

(Continued on page 29-T) 
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Columns 


Where Students Rate the Entertainment World 


OR the latest in sports your young 

readers turn to the sports page. For 
general news about school they eagerly 
examine page one. For information 
about a prom coming up or the sched- 
ule of end-term exams they depend on 
your paper. Can they say as much for 
news and comments about mass com- 
munications—the good and bad on the 
air, on the screen, and in print? 

Just what are you doing about your 
teen-agers’ interest in this vast world 
that concerns itself with sending forth 
information and entertainment? School 
newspapers here and there are doing 
quite a bit. 


About Records 


Rochester (N. Y.) Marshal Docket 
keeps its readers abreast of late trends 
in popular recordings; so does the Vin- 
dex (Elmira, N. Y.). The Citadel (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) adds to its “Off the Rec- 
ords” column results of a teen-age sur- 
vey of favorite bands (Ray Anthony 
No. 1, Harry James, No. 10). 

Call the feature “Records on Parade” 
or “Platter Chatter” or anything as fit- 
ting; your object is the same. Help your 
readers to enjoy the good in records. 


About Films 


The Watchtower (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
briefly covers the town’s screen fare 
this way: 


Towne Wemow 


The Robe 
Rating: Excellent. 
Stars: Richard Burton, Jean 

Simmons, Victor Mature, Michael 

Rennie. 

Remarks: Filmed in Cinema- 
scope, a new wide-screen process, 
and in technicolor, this famous 
story has been made into a great 
screen spectacle. Richard Burton 
fives an excellent performance as 
the Roman who supervised ‘the 
Crucifixion. 










(Note the style of this quick-reading 
type of comment. In it the writer comes 
right to the point—keeping it short so 
more movies can be reviewed. ) 

But there’s another way, if you like. 
Thomas Jefferson High’s Liberty Bell 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) prints a longer type 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N.Y. 





What People Wore by Gorsline 

A visual history of dress from 
ancient times to the Twentieth 
century America. Fully  illu- 
strated. 


This I Believe by Murrow 


The living philosophies of one 
hundred thoughtful men and 
women in all walks of life. 


Lincoln by Lorant 


Autographed copy of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life. Only 1000 copies 
were put on the market for sale. 


British Authors Before 1800 by 
Kunif 


Detailed book of 
authors. 


the British 


—the Book Worm 





of criticism under “Films.” A young 
writer can really sink his teeth into a 
movie if he feels like it—as does the 
Liberty Bell’s David Goodman when he 
mentions—about the film Little Fugitive 
—“the thinness of the story, which may 
cause the average moviegoer’s interest 
to lag.” This, too, is good journalism. 

Or you may want to follow the lead 
of the prize-winning Easterner (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), which explains for its 
readers how “Cinerama Plunges Viewer 
into Action.” Your readers, too, want 
to know about such things as 3-D and 
CinemaScope. 


About Radio 

Atlantic City (N. J.) Viking features 
a page-one story about fellow teen-agers 
who run a radio program every Satur- 
day and invites readers to tune in. 

Eastwood Hi-Lites (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
goes even.further, choosing for review 
a radio program (“WCKY Jamboree”) 
which originates many miles from 
home. 





About TV 


The Terrace Tribune (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) prints long reviews of TV pro- 
grams. Performance as well as such 
things as direction and music are rated. 

In the Newton (Mass.) H. S. “Lei- 
sure Activity Bulletin,” selected TV and 
other types of entertainment are rec- 
ommended for holiday enjoyment. 

Or take the recent “Television Sur- 
vey” reported in the John Adams Jour- 
nal (Cleveland, Ohio). By a poll of this 
nature—to find pet peeves, most popular 
programs, time spent before set—you 
can help your young readers make an 
intelligent choice of their TV time. 

Support every move to_ interest 
youngsters in drawing up TV standards, 
as indicated by the first-page story in 
the White Plains (N. Y.) Orange: 
“Television Club Here, Recently 
Formed, Concerned with Cultural Ef- 
fects of TV.” News of teachers working 
toward the same end deserves promi- 
nent space, too. 


About Books 


The long review that dwells upon 
“plot” is more appropriate to a maga- 
zine than a newspaper. More popular is 
this type of review (at left), taken from 
the Bridgeton (N. J.) Echo. 

You don’t have to stick to just re- 
views of books, either. Consider this 
excellent feature from The Easterner: 


ocket Editions 


Broaden Scope 


By Julie Walker 
The subject of investigation in the 
last two years by everyone from Con- 
gress on down, the pocket book indus- 
try has entered a new phase. 


As prices of regular editions have 
skyrocketed, the reprints have parallel- 
ed the rise in increased popularity, 
with current sales at 250 million a 
year. Although many of the volumes 
which once cost 25 cents are now 
priced 10 cents higher, the present 
overstock is the result of temporary 
overproduction rather than of lessened 
buyer interest 





About Magazines 


Under the Terrace Tribune's “Maga- 
zine Lowdown” appear short summaries 
of selected articles. On the other hand, 
Murphy Hi Times (Mobile, Ala.) pre- 
sents a digest of just one article of spe- 
cial interest, as, for example, the Sub- 
Deb Page of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Yes! Our school press is doing some- 
thing about mass communications. How 
about your paper? 














Most Important Task 
(Continued from page 24-T) 


Many important curriculum innova- 
tions have been made in core and com- 
mon learning courses as effective means 
of extending the program of general 
education. Certain common areas of 
human activity, based upon problems 
of adult living in our society, may con- 
stitute the basis for the structure of the 
core curriculum. Other schools have de- 
veloped the “adolescent needs” ap- 
proach. This procedure is concerned 
with the needs, interests, and problems 
of the adolescent, and are dealt with in 
the core curriculum irrespective of sub- 
ject fields. In many schools the core or 
common learnings course has been 
structured along more traditional sub- 
ject patterns with more limited provi- 
sion for learning activities related to 
general education. The flexibility of the 
program, the accessibility of a block of 
time, the emphasis upon the problem- 
solving approach, the high level of 
teacher-pupil planning, and the guid- 
ance role of the classroom teacher are 
all important factors in the development 
of action programs in general education. 

While an increasing number of sec- 
ondary schools are introducing offerings 
in core, common learnings, or basic liv- 
ing, it is obvious that their ranks are 
small in comparison with the thousands 
of schools that follow the traditional cur- 
riculum pattern. If general education 
is to have a marked impact upon a 
sizable number of our schools, curricu- 
lum changes will probably have to de- 
velop along other lines. 


Improve Required Element 


At present the constants or subjects 
required of all pupils are better suited 
to the inclusion of content and experi- 
ences aimed at an effective program of 
general education. In most secondary 
schools, courses in English, social stud- 
ies and history, and physical education 
are required of all pupils. Other courses, 
particularly first-year mathematics and 
science, are required offerings in many 
high schools. Learning experiences can 
be provided in many different forms in 
these required subjects. The Curriculum 
Planning and Development Committee 
asserts that the improvement of this re- 
quired element in the secondary school 
curriculum, by meeting these needs 
which all youth share, is by far the most 
important task confronting secondary 
school educators today. 

The need for curriculum change in 
the secondary school grows out of our 
realization of the obligation of the 
school to youth and to American society. 
A comprehensive program of general 
education will contribute significantly 
to fulfilling this obligation of the sec- 


ondary school. 
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THE MOST 
VERSATILE 


SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 










OLE? 


wih C7 TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well...for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field ...indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 


Available in single — and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 
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For complete details, 
write to Dept. FB-5. 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. « Cables: Morhanex 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 


ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF 
COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE IN WAY YOUR CLASS 
WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU'LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED 
TEACHING AIDS 


COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


HIS new, 32-page, four 

color cartoon book dram- 
atizes the story of American 
progress — shows how com- 
petitive enterprise works to 
benefit all. It’s a case his- 
tory. The growth and de- 
velopment of one American 
company forms a realistic 
background for the story. 
Prepared especially for use 
in junior and senior high 
schools. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL: suggests activities for 
students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


TIMELY AS TODAY 


Who really owns Ameri- 
can industry? Why are in- 
vestors so important in start- 
ing a business? How does 

: R competition spur firms on 
$ to find new ail better products? Is America dominated 
by big business? Why is industry anxious that young 
$ people receive a good education? How is our industrial 
system like a team—investors, workers and consumers? 
; What about the workers? “They’re provided with the 
best machines and tools. They have freedom and op- 
portunity. They belong to unions if they wish and they 
share generously in the goods they help to produce. 
No wonder they lead the rest of the world in produc- 
tion.” 

Johnson Makes the Team (Freedoms Foundation 
Award winner) gives students a broad perspective on 

new frontiers in industry, encourages them to study hard 
} so that they can conquer these new frontiers. 











PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


! 

| 

! Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below: 

I () JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. Number of copies: ...__ 

| () WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. (Tells story of rubber—discovery, 

{ research and use; both crude and man-made rubber) Number of 
eee eee 

1 One teachers’ manual will be supplied with each request. Additional 

| copies available on request. 

{ 

! 
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Name 





School 





Addr 
City. State. 
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You and Your Students 

Q. Some of my teen-age students, especially the girls, are 
concerned about gaining weight and eat a skimpy breakfast 
or skip it entirely. How can we impress them with the impor- 
tance of eating a good breakfast even if they are trying to 
lose weight?—D. C. 

A. Breakfast is an essential meal for anyone, whether he 
is trying to lose, gain, or maintain his regular weight. The 
choice of foods and size of portions may be adapted to indi- 
vidual needs, but the general pattern of fruit, milk, cereal 
or eggs, and toast should be followed each day. 

Breakfast should not be a skimpy meal—especially in the 
reduction diet. Hunger throughout the day is related to the 
level of blood sugar. After a meal the blood sugar level rises. 
Then as it decreases below a certain critical level, we get 
hungry again, and so on. After a good breakfast your level 
of blood sugar will not fall as low. You'll be less hungry 
throughout the day. 

Breakfast in the Modern Reducing Diet, a new booklet 
by the Cereal Institute, is written in teen-age terms. Free in 
quantities of 25 or more. Write Cereal Institute, 135 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 





Q. Does chocolate affect the nutritive value of milk? I 
have been told that chocolate milk is not good for school 
children.—Mrs. K. M. 


A. There has been speculation that a substance present in 
chocolate may lower the absorption and utilization of the 
calcium in milk. However, most authorities agree that the 
addition of chocolate does not affect its nutritive value. 

But there are a number of objections to the use of choco- 
late milk as a regular beverage for school children. In some 
states there may be no legal limit to the amount of dilution 
with chocolate syrup. 

Another objection to the regular use of chocolate milk is 
that the sweetness of chocolate or chocolate syrup may curb 
a child’s appetite for other essential foods. There is also a 
possibility that a child may acquire a taste for chocolate 
milk and refuse plain milk. 

Milk is such a vital part of a child’s diet, it would bé un- 
wise to encourage habits that would reduce its consumption. 
An occasional drink of chocolate milk, however, is not 
objectionable. 


Q. Should we permit the sale of soft drinks in our school 
building?—M. W. 

A. Dr. Frederick J. Stare, of Harvard’s School of Public 
Health, states that carbonated beverages are not a food in 
the real sense of the word. They supply calories but none 
of the other essential nutrients. “If the soft drinks are con- 
sumed in such a way or in such quantity that they interfere 
with the consumption of milk, meat, bread, fruits, or vege- 
tables, obviously they are harmful. On the other hand, if the 
soft drinks are consumed in the building in the mid-morning 
or mid-afternoon or in the evening after a movie, they do 
no harm.” —JACQUELINE DE Goumolis 
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TV Make-up Magic 
(Continued from page 25-T) 


tion pictures, color will probably con- 
tinue to be more expensive than black- 
and-white, and will not put black-and- 
white out of business. 


VHF and UHF 


A reader has asked about these ini- 
tials. VHF (Very High Frequency) and 
UHF (Ultra High Frequency) are arbi- 
trary terms agreed on at an interna- 
tional conference in 1947 along with 
other designations from VLF (Very Low 
Frequency) at the bottom of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum to SHF (Super 
High Frequency) and EMF (Extremely 
High Frequency) at the top where the 
frequencies approach those of infra-red 
and the visible spectrum. At one time, 
running short of adverbs, they consid- 
ered calling one of these frequency 
bands VHFI (Very High Frequency 
Indeed)! Space in these bands was 
allocated at the same conference to dif- 
ferent uses and services, of which tele- 
vision broadcasting is only one. The 
needs of other services prevented as- 
signing all TV stations to one band. 

Under the present arrangement, when 
all of the available TV channels are 
assigned by the FCC, there will be 
UHF stations in nearly every large city 
in the country. Cities up to 100,000 in 
population will have UHF only, as a 
rule. Massachusetts and New Jersey will 
have only one VHF station each; all the 
others in those states will be UHF. 
Ninety per cent of the TV stations in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
will be UHF. Coverage in your own 
locality will determine whether it will 
be best for you to buy a UHF receiver, 
an all-channel receiver, or a UHF con- 
verter to be attached to your present 
VHF set. Ask me another. 


Easy TV Kits 


Beginners are usually well advised 
not to attempt home assembly of tele- 
vision sets, but “Transvision TV Kits” 
are said to be different. Transvision 
makes kits for six different receivers 
which they say can be put together by 
people with no previous technical know]- 
edge. The parts for these receivers are 
packed and sold in “easy stage” sub- 
assembly kits. You start by sending $39 
for package No. 1, which contains the 
basic chassis and parts, with instruc- 
tions, drawings, and photographs show- 
ing you how to work at it. When you 
have completed it, you send for pack- 
age No. 2, and so on. Sounds practical 
even for the constructor whose work- 
bench is a bridge table. The sets take 
17- and 21-inch picture tubes, and can 
be adapted for UHF reception. For free 
catalogue, write Transvision, Inc., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 














~ PROSPECTING 
FOR PETROLEUM 


This enthralling color movie 
tells the exciting story of man’s 
endless quest for oil. It ex- 
plains how oil was formed 
millions of years ago and dra- 
matizes the progress of pros- 
pecting from guesswork to a 
science using amazing devices 
for “seeing into the ground.” 
The 16mm sound film runs 
23 minutes and is available 





ALL STEEL 
SLIDE 
CABINET 







SF-5 


Five removable drawers with back stops 
holds all types of 2” x 2”. Each slide 
held in position. Instant selection. Indi- 
vidual indexing. Holds 1250 slides. 
Beautifully finished in olive-grey baked 
enamel. 
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Write for free catalog. 











Radio Goes to 


Day-in and day-out, in countless ways, 
radio is proving itself one of the school’s 
most effective, least expensive resources 
. . . by integrating news and current 
events broadcasts into the course of 
instruction . . . by organizing civilian 
defense training and air raid warning 
systems around classroom listening. 


000-Ots 
EDUCATOR 


special FM-AM classroom radio to enable you to utilize radio 
| programs with maximum effectiveness 


The one and only radio receiver engineered to meet the special electrical 
and acoustical requirements for effective classroom radio-listening—the Freed- 
Eisemann EDUCATOR. 12 tubes, with special circuits for FM 
and AM reception, provide maximum sensitivity to bring in 
weak and distant stations clearly. Extended-range speaker over- 
comes acoustic deficiencies of the ordinary classroom, provides 
effortless listening for all pupils. Undistorted 5 watt output suffi- 
cient for auditorium use. Cathode ray tube for — tuning. 
Rugged cabinet covered in scuff-proof fabricoid will stand up 
under the harshest treatment. Built-in antennas, phonograph con- 
nection. Specified as official classroom equipment in New York, 
ce og etroit, St. Louis, Cleveiand and scores of other school 
systems. 


FREE! 24-page book on practical radio utilization. Write today. 


Freed Electronics and Controls Corporation 
200 Hudson Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT! 
“Let’s Talk About Films” 


A new subject for all groups, 
a dramatic illustration of the 
problems encountered in film 
discussion and how they may 
be overcome through group- 
centered discussion. 


Vv 
18 minutes B & W sound 
Price $60.00 
v 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


v 


Now available for 
preview and purchase 
from 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
OF CANADA 
SUITE 2306 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 





“Let’s Talk About Films” 











ALLIED’S best buy for schools 


ONLY 

























TOP VALUE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
AUTOMATIC TAPE RECORDER 


Judged “‘Best Buy” among recording experts 
and educators. Features unique Push-Button 
Keyboard for instant recording with remark- 
ably faithful reproduction. Has 2-speed dual- 
track recording mechani and efficient erase 
system. Records up to 2 hours on a single 
tape. For instant play back, just push a but- 
ton; push-button control of forward, reverse 
and stop functions. Records from mike, radio 
or phonograph. Built-in quality amplifier and 
speaker. — to operate. Compact—only 
23 lbs. Complete with microphone, 600-ft. reel 
of tape and take-up reel. 

96 RA 99. Orally... cccccccccccccccese $104.50 





268-Page 1954 
ALLIED CATALOG 


Send for the leading buying guide 
te everything in Sound and Re- 
cording, Radio Training Kits, Lab 
Instruments, Tools, Books, Elec- 
tronic Parts, etc. Write today for 
FREE copy. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. West’n Ave., Dept. 75-B-4 Chicago 80, Ill. 











Provoeative Films 


INCE discus- 

sion is being 
stressed more and 
more as a vital part 
of our democratic 
way of life, you 
will be pleased 
with the recent 
move toward production of films specifi- 
cally designed for this purpose. There 
are three such series now well under 
way. All are particularly valuable for 
citizenship instruction because of sub- 
ject matter as well as format. They 
offer practice in discussion as well as 
instruction in specific topics, and pro- 
vide concrete evidence of the values of 
a properly conducted discussion. 

Discussion Problems in Group Living 
(Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17) now consists of eight 
films, each 8 to 11 minutes. This series 
is concerned with basic problems of 
human relations. Each dramatically pre- 
sents a familiar situation, illustrating a 
typical problem, showing consequences 
of undesirable behavior within a group. 
The ending sequence poses a few perti- 
nent questions for the audience. No so- 
lution is offered. The problem is recog- 
nized and turned over to your class. 
Subjects now include: The Bully, Cheat- 
ing, The Good Loser, The Other Fel- 
low’s Feelings, Other People’s Property, 
The Outsider, The Procrastinator, Re- 
sponsiblity. In production are films 
about the show-off, the griper, and at- 
titudes toward drinking. With this 
series, you can help your students to 
recognize and develop desirable traits, 
to clarify impersonally problems exist- 
ing in their group, and to participate 
profitably in a discussion. 

The What Do You Think? series (Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20) is a new, 
most provocative group. These very 
short films (about six minutes each) 
also present common situations in a 
typical high school group. However, 
here we deal with problems that lead to 
basic social and moral questions, rather 
than personal traits. A unique feature 
is that the unresolved situation is pre- 
sented with opposing views equally 
treated. Both problem and presentation 
are challenging. Short as the films are, 
your class will probably be bursting to 
talk even before you turn off the pro- 
jector. There are now three available: 
One Man’s Opinion—rights of the mi- 
nority; The Majority Vote—role of elect- 
ed representatives; The Honest Truth— 
diplomacy versus honest judgment. 

In addition to discussion practice, 


By VERA FALCONER 


this series shows how many of your 
students’ present school situations are 
typical of and directly related to prob- 
lems often arising in broader commu- 
nity life. You can help them recognize 
that, by learning to handle situations 
now, they will be better, more effective 
citizens of their families, schools, and 
communities. Further issues dealing 
with other similar problems will be re- 
leased in the spring. 

The third group, American Film 
Forum (about 15 mins. each, American 
Film Forum, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36) is entirely different in ma- 
terial, format, and uses. Released 
monthly on a subscription basis, each 
covers a topic of national importance on 
domestic or foreign affairs. Marquis 
Childs, newspaper columnist, acts as 
moderator, appearing with two outstand- 
ing leaders who present opposing opin- 
ions. Two to four weeks in advance of 
the film, subscribers receive material 
concerning speakers, topic, a bibliogra- 
phy, and suggested questions and an- 
swers. These films show discussion as 
well as encourage it. 

Furthermore, they encourage active 
interest in current affairs, presenting 
both sides of a broad problem which 
concerns all citizens. With this series 
your class will need more than the im- 
mediately ensuing discussion — they'll 
need further opinions and facts, plus 
current newspaper developments. You 
can see the number of values which 
can grow out of this series besides dis- 
cussion itself. Naturaliy, the films, are 
not as dramatic or visual as the first 
two groups. Nor are they as closely tied 
in to your students’ own problems. 


Already released this year: #1— 


Should Senate Debate—the Filibuster— 





8. J. Hood 
Let's Make Puppets, Australian-produced 
film for Library Films, shows step-by- 
step construction in clear close-ups. 
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Be Limited?, with Senators Allen J. El- 
lender of Louisiana and Paul Douglas 
of Illinois; #2—Should American Tariffs 
Be Lowered?, with Eric Johnston and 
Dr. John Lee Coulter; #3—An Evalua- 
tion of the Eisenhower Administration, 
with Senator George Smathers of Flor- 
ida and former Senator Harry Cain of 
Washington; #4—The Arab-Israel 
Question, with Robert R. Nathan, econ- 
omist and expert on Middle East af- 
fairs, and James M. Ansara, executive 
director of Syrian-Lebanese American 
Federation; #5—Who Should Control 
Our Natural Resources?, with Senator 
Mike Mansfield of Montana and Fred 
G. Aandahl, assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. We cannot give you the sub- 
jects to be treated in subsequent issues, 
as these are decided only about 30 days 
before release, so that topic and data 
will be as current as possible. 

You might also like to use films which 
treat with discussion methods directly. 
Meeting in Session (20 mins., Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y.) 
is a new film designed to improve pro- 
cedures within a small group, such as 
a committee. A nurses’ staff meeting is 
shown, one with unproductive tech- 
niques, personal relationships and _atti- 
tudes; and again with good leadership, 
process, cooperation, and attitudes per- 
mitting a successful meeting. Lengthy 
and rather unvisual, it nevertheless pro- 
vides excellent comparison of good and 
bad methods. 

Speech: Conducting a Meeting (10 
mins.,. Young America Films) is an ex- 
cellent film on more formal meetings, 
emphasizing parliamentary procedure, 
but also considering personalities and 
the role of discussion. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Ill.) offers Role of Discussion in 
a Democracy, a series of three, each 25 
minutes: Room for Discussion—under- 
standing and importance of discussion 
in a democracy; How to Conduct a Dis- 
cussion, and Organizing Discussion 
Groups. 

Then there is Let’s Talk About Film 
(18 mins., National Film Board of Can- 
ada), concerned specifically with con- 
ducting discussions based on a film. 

There are, of course, films dealing 
with other phases of citizenship than 
discussion. A few you might like to 
use are: 

A Citizen Participates (25 mins., 
Young America), a citizen’s active and 
productive participation in community 
affairs. 

A Citizen Makes a Decision (about 
20 mins., also Young America, to be re- 
leased shortly), methods of collecting 
information through reading and dis- 
cussion and other sources, and reaching 
a well-considered decision. 

Joe Turner—American (27 mins., free 


loan, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Motion Picture Dept., 14 W. 
49th St., New York 20), the importance 
of active participation in community 
affairs. 

Some People Stayed Home (9 mins., 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York 20), from Paramount’s 
The Great McGinty; emphasizing how 
corrupt political machines take advan- 
tage of citizens who are negligent about 
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Ticket to Freedom (14 mins., Ford 
Motor Co., Film Library, 3000 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich., free loan), also 
discusses voting as a privilege and a 
duty. 

What It Means to Be an American 
(22 mins., color, Frith Films, 1816 N. 
Highland St., Hollywood 28), our pleas- 
ant modern way of life, accentuating 
educational opportunities, chances to 
advance, to serve and be active part of 


voting. community. 
























1. A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO BETTER NUTRITION 


Right eating has more to do with bright 
thinking than many ple realize. Young- 
sters who eat properly balanced meals are 
usually healthier and more alert in class. 


You can help your classes to better eating 
habits by making “Eat Right To Win” 
available to your pupils. The story of nu- 
trition is presented in an interesting and 
entertaining manner. 








































































2. THE STORY OF MEAT FROM RANGE TO KITCHEN RANGE 


Americans are great meat eaters and 
great readers of thrilling western 
stories. 

This booklet recognizes both those 
facts. It tells the story of meat from 
the open range to the kitchen range. 
The plot is based on a boy’s summer 
vacation on a Wyoming ranch. He 
has a pack of adventures, lots of fun 
and learns how meat animals on the 
hoof become meat on the table. Your 
students will really enjoy this booklet. 


Both “Eat Right To Win” and ‘“The March To Market” 
are accompanied by a teacher’s guide which you can use as 
a helpful teaching aid for your students. Ask for as many 
— of the booklets as you can use. Just fill in the coupon 
below and drop it in the mail. 





MAIL TO Swift & Company Ch Bae. Miliaets 














| 

| Please send me (_) copies of “Eat Right To Win” 

l ( ) copies of “The March To Market’’ 
| Name 

| School 

Street 

| City Zone State 
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SPEECH & DEBATE 
INSTRUCTORS 


Now Available for the First Time... 
A comprehensive debate manual on 


AMERICAN HOME OWNERSHIP 
Vs. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


Analyzes and presents factual detail on... 


@ The History of Public Housing... 
@ Its Political Aspects... 


@ its True Relationship to Slum 
Clearance 


® Actual Cost Comparisons of 
Public Housing with Private 
Rental Units... 


This manual presents the case of private 
enterprise building on this public issue. 
Especially helpful if a public housing 
argument is going on in your city. Docu- 
mented. For free copies, send this adver- 
tisement to the Home Builders Association 
in your community, or directly to: 


National Association of Home Builders 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 











For Your Spring 
Production 





My Little Margie 
Copies of this exciting and 
vivacious new comedy are now 
available. It is based on the 
iI delightful TV program and is 
/ ideal for high school produc- 

tion. Cast 6M, 6W. One set. 
! Books 85 cents each. Royalty 
| $35.00. 


: | Love Lucy 
! 


The new hit of the new season! 
This most-famous TV program 

has been made into a charm- 

ing play, especially designed 
| for high school production. 
| Cast 5M, 5W, plus extras. One 
| set. Books 85 
| 


cents each. 
il Royalty $35.00. 

y 

| 


) THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

























| 











OW much do adults know about 

children’s reading tastes? Not a great 
deal, according to a recent contest run 
by Franklin Watts in the Saturday 
Review. Publisher Watts listed the 35 
titles in his “First Books” Series of chil- 
dren’s books and asked Saturday Review 
readers to guess the first ten best-sellers 
in order of their popularity. “Almost no 
one even included the ten most popu- 
lar*, regardless of order,” reports Helen 
Hoke Watts, series editor. 

A fifth-grade teacher sent in the 
guesses of all the pupils in her class. 
One nine-year-old girl commented: 
“There’s one thing girls are interested 
in that wasn’t even on the list—boys!” 


Good Cleaner 


Bennett Cerf in Good for a Laugh 
(Hanover House) tells about a man 
who had been a book salesman for 20 
years and then decided there was more 
money in selling vacuum cleaners. His 
first prospect was a skeptical housewife 
who asked, “Are you sure that contrap- 
tion will gather up every single bit of 
dirt?” : 

“Lady,” said the salesman earnestly, 
“I ran this cleaner lightly over a copy 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and when 
I was finished, it was Louisa May Al- 
cott’s Little Women.” 


Advertising in the TV Age 


Advertisement in a recent issue of 
The English Leaflet, official organ of 
the New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English: 

“An Announcement to All Users of 
TELEVISION: Now available; a strik- 
ing advance and improvement—NO 
AERIAL—NO WIRES—EASILY POR- 
TABLE. Uses little or no current. Size 
and clarity of pictures depend entirely 
upon the user. You are invited to inspect 
and choose from our 20,000 styles. NO 
MONEY DOWN. Come and see it to- 
day! THE PRINTED BOOK! Hall Book 


Store, Newton, Massachusetts.” 


Kipling’s Best 


Story is told about the little girl who, 
when asked if she liked Kipling, replied 
in all seriousness, “Sorry, I don’t Kip- 
ple.” Whether you Kipple or not, you 
will enjoy reading Somerset Maugham’s 
Choice of Kipling’s Best (Doubleday, 
$3.95), sixteen excellent selections. 


On the Reference Front 


Among the new arrivals is the 1953 
edition of The Lincoln Library of Essen- 
tial Information (Frontier Press, Buf- 
falo 3, N. Y., $22), up-to-the-minute, 
2,175-page volume containing facts on 
English language, literature, history, 
geography, travel, science, politics, gov- 
ernment, mathematics, economics, use- 
ful arts, education, biography, etc. 
Illustrated with 800 pictures and 16 
pages of maps. . . . Oxford Junior Ency- 
clopedia, Volume V, Great Lives (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, $8.50), with 550 biog- 
raphies of famous men and women of 
all time. 


TV Program Stimulates Book Sales 


More than 3,000,000 copies of the 
Ding Dong School books (for ages 2-6) 
have been sold as a result of the week- 
day TV programs featuring Miss Frances 
and the Ding Dong schoolroom, accord- 
ing to Rand McNally, publishers. All of 
the seven books are based directly on 
stories, games, and activities of the pro- 
gram. The authors: Dr. Frances R. Hor- 
wich, Miss Frances of the program, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., producer- 
director of the program. 


Books into Records 


Four more Landmark Books 
been dramatized on records in the 
Enrichment Records series: Explora- 
tions of Pere Marquette, Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, The Monitor and the 
Merrimac, and Lee and Grant at Appo- 
mattox. There are now 12 Landmark 
titles available in the Enrichment Rec- 
ords_ series. For information write 
Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City 1. —Harpy Fincu 


have 


* Most popu'ar of the First Books was The 
First Book of Stones; followed by first books 


of s»ace travel, Eskimos, snakes, presidents, 


birds, Negroes, America, science experi- 
ments. and bugs, in that order. 





; o ? 


have been held. 





Spring Book Bazaars 


It’s not too early to begin your plans for a Spring Book Bazaar! ‘ 
Book Bazaars are fun, educational and profitable. Next month’s issue 
will bring you enthusiastic reports from schools where successful bazaars 


For help in organizing, operating, and promoting your bazaar you'll 
want a copy of Let’s Have a Book Bazaar (25¢). Large display posters 
(50¢) also available. For a complete kit of bazaar materials (book jackets, 
poster, manual, drawings, radio script, and recommended book list) send 
$1 to Book Bazaar Dept., Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
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Songs of 1776 


HAVE just spent a delightful half- 

hour listening to Ballads of the Revo- 
lution sung by Wallace House with 
guitar (Folkways Records & Service 
Corp., 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. C.). This 
is an album of two _long-plaving 
records (33 1/3) of popular or folk 
songs of the period 1767-1781 in 
American history. Included with the 
bum is a pamphlet of explanatory 
notes and illustrations, as well as the 
words of the ballads. 


These notes help both in explaining | 


word meanings and allusions within the 
songs and relating the circumstances or 
significance of each song. If it were 
not for the notes one might think- 
as I did—that the first song. The World 
Turned Upside Down, was the one 
made famous at Cornwallis’ surrender. 
Actually it was not that one, as the 
notes explain. This song. however, 
about “Goody Bull” (Mother England) 
and her daughter tells in entertaining 
fashion the causes of the war. The pro- 
ducer has arranged these songs in 
chronological order. Listening to these 
records gave me an entire new view- 
point about the acceptability of the war 
among, at least, the people who sang 
songs of their dailv living. Not a dull 
way to teach history, either. 

Another new-to-me-song in this col- 
lection is How Happy the Soldier. This 
one made me recall my high school 
days of the ‘twenties. Among my class- 
mates the expression “row de dow” 
was a daily word. We who used it 
thought we had something new and 
unique. And it meant as much to us 
as “dig me” or any of the “jive talk” 
means to today’s students. My surprise 
came in hearing the chorus about the 
soldier who “fears neither justices, war- 
rants, nor bums, but pays all his debts 
with a roll of his drums: 


With row de dow, row de 
dow dow 

And he pays all his debts with a roll of his 
drums.” 


dow, row de 


On the four sides of these records 
are 20 songs, each in a separate “band,” 
thus providing easy location. You'll 
hear pathos as well as patriotism in 
The Dying Sergeant; humor and sar- 
casm in The Banks of the Dee and its 
Parody; soldiers’ pride of Washington 
in The Toast, and admiration for John 
Paul Jones in The Yankee Men of War. 
And if you expect to hear Yankee 
Doodle, you won't be disappointed— 
nine verses replete with choruses! Many 
more of these 20 songs have special 
appeal by reason of theme, personality, 
or geography. Better add this album to 


(Continued on next page) 
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HOW THE RAILROADS HELP HEAT 
HOME SWEET HOME 





When blustery winter winds roar and it’s snug and cozy inside — 
that’s when you really appreciate a nice, warm house! And, no matter 
how your home is heated, the railroads play a big part in keeping Old 
Man Winter where he belongs — outside! 





if you burn coal, your winter's supply might 
be about 10 tons.That’s one-sixth of the aver- 
age load carried in just one “hopper” car. Last 
year the railroads moved more than 6 million 
carloads! In one of the most efficiently coordi- 
nated operations to be found anywhere in in- 
dustry, mines and railroads work together so 
that coal, deep in the ground yesterday, may 
actually be on its way to your dealer today! 


¥y a 





Even if you use gas to heat your home, rail- 
roads help keep you warm. The great pipe- 
lines that carry gas are made of steel and in 
making steel the railroads play a vital role! 
For vast quantities of iron ore, limestone and 
coal are needed — the railroads deliver these 
tremendous loads right to the steel mills. When 
the pipes are made, they, too, are carried by rail. 





. a xa 


Does an oil burner supply your heat? The oil 
you use may well have moved from the load- 
ing rack of a great refinery such as you see in 
this picture. Tank cars like these can haul as 
much as 16,000 gallons. Each year approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 carloads of petroleum 
products are carried by America’s railroads 


_ for thousands of home and industrial uses. 





But the railroads’ heating job isn’t confined to 
making fuel available. They help make pos- 
sible modern methods of insulating the home 
by hauling both raw materials and finished 
products. So, you see, that in keeping you warm 
and in bringing you most of the things you 
need and use every day, the big, basic trans- 
portation job is done by America’s railroads! 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 10. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


,»anw 
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at real savings. 1000 m 


“Guest Ticket’ for 9 d 
of unlimited rail travel 


$24.00. Above facili 


_ 
Train and cross-chan 
ship reservations. 


Tours 


BEFORE LEAVING 





“Thrift Tour Tickets” 


for $18.00! 6-months limit. 


not obtainable in Britain. 


by rail/ motor coach /ship. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 


SEE BRITAIN FIRST 
—BY RAIL! 


roe Fast, frequent and comfortable train services 
for and attractive low-cost tours enable you to 
ig make the most of your holiday in Britain. 
Scotland, Cornwall, Wales—in fact all parts 

are only a few hours from London. 


iles 
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BRITISH | 
RAILWAYS—. 
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TYPICAL TRAVEL TREAT —=—= ee "racks 
A reserved train seat 


for only 14 cents! 
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For literature and information please write 
Dept. 33 at any British Railways Office— 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. « TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge St. 














NEXT SUMMER, 


ABROAD 
ut WA 


A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 


Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 
and cities...study at an accredited university from 2 to 6 
weeks in an educational center such as London, Paris, Rome. 
You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA—world leader in educational air travel. 
Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 
the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earnin 
full college credit. You can take a tour dealing with a specia 
field such as music, art, languages .. . attend the World Edu- 
cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient. 

The cost in time and money is surprisingly small. You'll 
s to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 

ourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


TWA 


Fly the finest... FLY- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





1 am interested in: 
University credits O 
Resident study ata 
foreign university O 
Speefal countries 
or areas 1) 





(Specify) 


John H. Farbay, Ph.D., Director TWA Air World Tours 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours being offered 
in 1954. 





ST-FE 











Name Position 
Address 

City. Zone 
State Phone No. 











Songs of 1776 
(Continued from page 33-T) 


your record library and hear them for 
yourself. 

A word should be said about the 
artist. English-born Wallace House has 
played on Broadway, as well as studied 
ballads. At present he is teaching at 
both N. Y. U. and Columbia. His ren- 
dition of these songs is highly satisfy- 
ing; diction and enunciation excellent; 
interpretation and phrasing meaning- 
ful; singing pleasant and enjoyable. 


News in Brief 


More than 150 events have been 
planned for the 1954 commemoration 
of the Bicentennial of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Celebration of the event, 
planned originally by President Eisen- 
hower, will continue throughout the 
year. Theme for the observance is, 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof.” At least five events 
are major programs, called “Confer- 
ences,” scheduled from January through 
October. Those who wish to follow 
these events may procure a calendar 
which was published in the Columbia 
Report, Vol. VII, No. 4, December 
1953. Request a copy from 535 West 
116th St., New York 27. Philatelists 
will know that a commemorative three 
cent stamp was released by the Post 
Office Department last month. 


The Citizenship Education Project 
(CEP) of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, continues to grow and at- 
tract favorable attention. If you “have 
come in late on this, write CEP, 525 
West 120th St., New York 27, for 
two leaflets: Answering Your Questions 
About CEP and What Administrators 
Say About the CEP. 


A new chemical process makes pos- 
sible authentic-looking reproductions of 
historic documents on “antique” paper. 
If you would like to have copies of the 
Declaration of Independence (1 sheet) 
and the Constitution (4 sheets) for 
your classroom send one dollar to: 
Process Specialty Corp., 1528 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Quantities of 
these are cheaper. In lots of 100 the 
Declaration may be had for $17. 

—Haroip Lonc 


Veni, Vici—Audio Visual! 


DAVI (Dept. of Audio-Visual In 
struction of the NEA) convenes in Chi- 
cago, .Ill., March 2-5 this year with 
an impressive agenda on schedule. The 
four-day: meeting will feature guest 
speakers, demonstrations, visits to Chi- 
cago area AV-setups and cracker bar- 
rel sessions on 27 topics from “AV 
Conference Planning” to “The Ten- 
watt Station.” (Hotel Morrison. ) 
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Mr. Quo 
(Continued from page 21-T) 


help your pupils or to make your school 
render better service to the community? 

Are your efforts made openly and 
without effort of concealment? 

Do you follow channels through 
which business is customarily trans- 
acted? 

Do you refrain from any attempt to 
discredit your superior with his su- 
perior? 

If your conscience is in good working 
order and you can answer “yes” to each, 
of these questions, your proposed course 
of action is probably a proper one. 
Working along these lines you are likely 
to succeed more often than you will 
fail. And if you fail, you will do so 
honorably. 

But suppose you are repeatedly re- 
stricted and rebuffed. There may come 
a time when, in fairness to yourself, 
you will have to “lay it on the line” with 
Mr. Quo, explaining to him exactly why 
you feel ill-used, citing chapter and 
verse, It may very well be that Mr. 
Quo has not been fully aware of your 
dissatisfaction and that such a confer- 
ence will clear the air and result in im- 
proved working relationships between 
you. But even this may fail. 


Last Resort 


If so, move. Life is short—too short 
to be spent in frustration and profes- 
sional deterioration. Today capable 
school people are in demand and you 
are at least as likely to gain as to lose 
by a change of position. And if enough 
capable people move out of Mr. Quo’s 
bailiwick his status in the community 
is not likely to be improved thereby. 

Implicit in all this is a point which 
may be missed. You, too, could become 
a Mr. Quo. Every administrator and 
teacher has to choose between a restric- 
tive or permissive approach to those for 
whose work he is responsible. The odds 
greatly favor the permissive approach. 
Given freedom and encouragement peo- 
ple develop their talents, increase in 
initiative, gain enthusiasm and produce 
results that would otherwise be impos- 
sible. The permissive way is the demo- 
cratic, the American way. 

A traveler recently returned from a 
tour of Europe observed, “The greatest 
difference between Europe and America 
is that over there everyone you deal 
with seems to take delight in saying 
“No.” Here everyone seems to enjoy 
saying “Yes.” 

Could it be that one of the reasons 
public education has made greater ad- 
vances in America than abroad is that 
there are fewer Mr. Quo’s here than 
there? 

Could be! 
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PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 





ELE SUMMER SESSION 


You'll really enjoy studying this sum- 
mer on Minnesota’s cool, friendly cam- 
pus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, 
close to the cultural, shopping and en- 
tertainment areas of two large cities, and 
just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes! 
A nationally recognized staff of pro- 
fessors, augmented by a group of out- 
standing guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and edu- 
cation. Included are special workshops 


in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Lan- 
guage, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
Higher Education, Guidance, and Hu- 
man Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facili- 
ties present an unusual opportunity for 
research and graduate work ...an ex- 
citing program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events, assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. Enroll for either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 911 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY o—r MINNESOTA 


M iI 
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wy . Festive 









Come in glorious 

Springtime to sparkling 

Scandinavia . . . ideal gateway to 

Europe. Enjoy the majestic fjords and water- 

falls . . . colorful folk traditions . . . medieval walled 
cities . . . picturesque fairy-tale towns. 


Enjoy the international 
Scandinavian Festivals, 
the world’s best artistry 
plus the verve and color 
of Scandinavia’s folklore. 
Royal Danish Ballet Festival 
Copenhagen, May 25-31 
Bergen Festival of Music 
Drama and Folklore 


Come when the Midnight Sun adds extra hours for 
travel. Discover why these ancient Viking lands win 
admiration as a modern workshop of democracy. 


A hearty welcome awaits you in these Lands of 
Sunlit Nights. So easy to reach by air and sea. Won- 


June tS derful food, shopping, entertainment. English spoken 
Stockholm Festival of everywhere. See your travel agent and mai] coupon. 
— oe Opera Come this Spring when “the swing is to Europe.” 


Sibelius Music Festival 
Helsinki, June 10-18 





I = Scandinavian National Travel Commission 
§ Dept. A-5 , Box 80. New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send colorful booklets. 


name. 











ol ; 
I city. 


state. 
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NSRTG Portrait 


HIS month brings NSRTG (Na- 

tional Scholastic Radio-TV Guild) 
to a mid-point in its fourth year. Seems 
a good time to r’ar back and take a look 
at what we are and what we're doing. 

To begin with, we’re 131 strong— 
and growing! This means 131 groups 
of from 8 to 50 students with adult 
advisers seriously concerned with that 
segment of communications called 
broadcasting. Most of us are specially 
interested in radio, but many are think- 
ing ahead to when TV facilities will be 
available. 

We live in 35 states and (three of us 
in Hawaii) in towns from 2,500 up. 
Some of us broadcast over P.A. systems 
in our schools, using converted class- 
rooms as studios. Some welcome visitors 
each week in our local radio stations. 
Some of us have well-equipped educa- 
tional stations, We come from colleges, 


board of education radio departments, 
high schools, theatres. We are organ- 
ized in classes, clubs, workshops. We 
speak in many regional accents—North, 
South, East, and West. Some of us are 
beginners; others are old hands. 

What’s our record since the first mail- 
ing went out in October 1950? We’ve 
received 24 scripts, 14 newsletters, 14 
packets of information. Before this year 
is out those figures will read 28, 16, and 
16. Most scripts have been especially 
prepared for production by our mem- 
bers, tailored to fit the resources of the 
average high school. Two have been 
written by award-winning students, two 
by radio teachers, the rest by profes- 
sional script-writers. 

How do we operate? Our activities 
vary widely. The Wooster, Ohio, group 
helps with programs recorded in their 
town’s elementary schools. The Radio- 
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You're in the vacation picture when you visit the Black Hills of South 


Dakota. Enjoy all your favorite outdoor sports. Thrill to real leather- 
cracking rodeos and Western celebrations—first-rate dramatic festivals 








—sparkling, sun-filled days—cool, restful, whispering nights. 
Everything that means holiday takes on the spirit and excitement of 
this natural wonderland. This year, for the relaxing fun of it, come to the 
Black Hiils of friendly South Dakota. 


Write for this FREE color folder! 
" SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. V. Pankow, Publicity Director «+ 


Pierre, S$. D. 








Santa Barbara H. S. grad Eddie Mathews, 
home-run king, gives radio group's Stu- 
dent-of-Month award to Dale Hendry (I.). 


Speech Club in Almira, Washington, 
presents a weekly sponsored show for 
family listening, including something 
for the children, a sports feature, a 
ladies’ section, and a spot of local news. 
The radio class of the Lutheran High 
School in St. Louis, Missouri, broad- 
casts an hour disc-jockey show to the 
school snack bar. The radio workshop 
of Brown High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
tape records all graduation speeches 
and entries in local oratory contests, In 
Santa Barbara, California, the Hi-Lights 
select and interview the “student of the 
month.” Many of us do school news 
roundups and many present weekly or 
monthly dramatic shows from local ra- 
dio stations. 

What do we need? More exchange of 
information and know-how. Perhaps 
many of you are too busy doing to 
write of your activities. We would like 
to hear from you more often. Especially, 
we'd like to know what NSRTG mem- 
bers are moving into TV—for study or 
for telecasting. 

In a few days you who are members 
will be getting the first of our two 
second-term mailings. It contains two 
first-rate scripts, the Radio Workshop 
Newsletter, and an information packet. 
Your students will particularly enjoy 
producing Lucifer, a fantasy about an 
angel with freckles. Each script comes 
with complete production notes. 

You still enjoy the advantages of 
membership this year in the National 
Scholastic Radio TV Guild. Send ap- 
plications right away. We'll send you 
October, November, February mailings 
with March mailing to follow. 

To those members who are still in 
need of scripts to fill out the year—let 
us remind you that NSRTG can supply, 
at a small cost, copies of scripts sent out 
in 1950, and 1952. Write us for a list. 

—NANCY FAULKNER 
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e o each class was divided into groups of 
TV Evaluation<-A Un it five or six. Each unit chose a different 
type of program (as news, drama, etc.) 
to watch and to present in the form of 

OR two years Mrs. N.S. Hearn has erence: news, sports, drama, movies, an original skit before the class. 
taught this unit in Willis High comedians, variety shows, puppets, in- Step 3: Next, the classes were di- 
School, Delaware, Ohio. She reports terviews, discussions, quiz shows, mu- vided into groups different from those 
that the procedures work well with — sic; (d) Do you like to watch television in Step 2. These groups each chose two 
tenth-grade English classes. with a group or alone? What effect types of programs to watch. Then all 
have others upon your enjoyment?; members of the group chose a program 
Aims—To develop in students an abil- (e) Can you do anything else while in their categories to watch. After a 
ity to evaluate television programs; to watching, like reading, eating, talking, week of individual watching, the 
learn how television can best be used working or studying?; (f) List these ac- groups met to discuss these programs 
by different individuals; to recognize _ tivities in order of preference: attending and decide on one in each category as 

the importance of listening as well as a movie, reading a book, listening to the the one they would all watch. 

watching; to learn enough about tele- radio, reading a magazine, taking active Step 4: All members of each group 
vision production to appreciate artistry; part in a sport, reading « newspaner, watched the two representative pro- 
to learn the part television plays in pre- watching TV, reading comics, watching grams chosen by the group. A secretary 
senting or shaping public opinion via a sport. kept a record of the final discussion 
newscasts, panel discussions, etc.; to Class discussion of teen-age teleview- with each person’s opinions recorded. 

' judge television commercials critically; ing followed. Then each student gave This was presented to the class in writ- 
‘ to develop individual skills in watching, the questionnaire to an adult and to a_ ten form. These reports from all classes 

listening, discussion, oral and written child under ten. At the same time the later appeared in the school paper. 
reporting. classes reported on programs shown at Step 5: The climax came with a field 

. Procedure—Step 1: Each student various times during the week as: 2 trip to a nearby TV station. 

7 completed a questionnaire containing p.m. Mon.; 11 a.m. Tues., etc. Discus- Two helpful sources are: Television: 
Z these items: (a) How much time do _ sion followed on such questions as: Techniques and Appreciation, by Si 
a you spend each weekday watching tele- What groups watch at various hours? Mills, Nat'l Thespian Society, College 
. vision? How much time on Sunday?; Do programs at these hours meet their Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; A 
h (b) Name your five favorite television needs and interests? What program Course of Study in Radio and Television 
q programs in order of preference; (c) preferences are found at different age Appreciation, by Alice P. Sterner, Edu- 
e Rate the following types of television levels? cation and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
D programs from 1 to 11 in order of pref- Step 2: To insure accurate watching, 1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
L, 

- : 

n preview now—for next year’s classes... 

's 

e : e * = * 

ew Coronet Film Series on American Literature 

yr 

af Teachers and students of American Literature are sure to welcome these authoritative 

if 16mm sound motion pictures—the first in a long-awaited series by Coronet Films. 
~ Written and filmed in close collaboration with Robert C. Pooley, Ph.D., Professor of 
0 English, University of Wisconsin, these films provide a visual wealth of background 
ce material for understanding the beginnings and growth of literature in this country. 

y, 

A AMERICAN LITERATURE: COLONIAL TIMES — an overview of the 
practical, useful early writings which reflected the period that 
became a vivid source of literary inspiration for later writers. 

om AMERICAN LITERATURE: REVOLUTIONARY TIMES — the impor- 

a tant political speeches, documents and letters of the war 
period . . . the feeling, depth and beauty of which raised 

p them to the level of true literature. : 

“1 AMERICAN LITERATURE: EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD — an excit- 

. ing background for understanding the first real literature of 
an America . . . as shown in the writings of Philip Freneau, 
es James Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving and others. 
of AMERICAN LITERATURE: THE REALISTS —emerging with “‘a lit- 

erature, not of books, but of life’ —a searching study of men 
ial like Dreiser, Tarkington, Hamlin Garland, Jack London— 

p- the theme of realism associated with many of our present-day 

ou novelists, poets, essayists and dramatists. 

gs You may request preview prints of these newest American ‘iterature films now 
—for possible purchase later on. Now is also the time to preview any of the 

in other more than 500 available Coronet titles -. covering virtually every subject 
area at every grade level. Determine for yourself the unequalled teaching 

let effectiveness of Coronet films. For complete information on how easy and inex- 
ly, pensive it is to preview, purchase or rent the Coronet films of your choice, just 
yut write to: 

ist. 4 . $T-254 

“s Coronet Films semesn Gane, CHICAGO 1, ILL, 
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Europe, North Africa, Near East, 
Round the World 


RAVEL 


Congenial escorted and individ- 
val tours from $695. Wide 
range of programs: Art-Theatre- 
Music. Fashion. Journalism & Cur- 
rent Affairs. Sabbatical Courses 
at European Universities. Unus- 
—™ vol places on both hemispheres. 
Write for Illustrated brochure: 


TRAVEL & STUDY, Inc. Box 404 
110 East 57th St., 











SEE EUROPE next summer 
in a PRIVATE CAR! 


Travel an ideal 
way—small groups 
in several private 
Unusually 
interesting itinera- 


cars. 


ries. 


Sailings: “Queen Elizabeth” 


June 16, July 14 


Under direction of Dr. W. F. Striedieck 
All inclusive price $1200 


Folder on request 


AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE 


State College, Pa. 











New York City 









Y0@é MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 
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—1. ALLIED RADIO CORP., 
p. 30-T 

Free catalogue (buying 

guide to equipment) 

.2. ARNOLD TOURS, 


Pp. -T 
ree tour folders 
3. ASSN. AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 33-T 
Free ad reprints 
—__4. AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
p. 24-T 
Free Audio Record 
_5. AUDIO CLASSROOM 
SERVICES, p. 39-T 
Free catalogue on 
recordings 
.6. AUTO TRAILS IN 
EUROPE, Pp: 38-T 
Free tour folders 
_7. BITUMINOUS COAL, 
p. 7-7 
Free 16-page booklet: 
Class Report 
_8. BRITISH RAILWAYS, 
34-T 


Free travel literature 
9. CANADIAN GOV'T 
TRAVEL BUREAU, p. 13-T 
Free: Color book on Canada 
Free info. on Canada 
travel films 

_.10. CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RR., p. 14-T 
Free cruise information 
11. CORONET INSTRUC- 
TIONAL FILMS, p. 37-T 
Free film information 
12. FREED ELECTRONICS & 
CONTROLS CORP., p. 29-T 
Free booklet on use of 
radio in classroom 


—13. B. Ms GOODRICH CO., 


p. 28- 
Free booklets: Johnson 
Makes the Team ___; 
Wonder Book of Rubber___ 
_.14. HERITAGE FILM- 
STRIPS., p. 39-T 


Free preview prints; 


15. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, INC., p. 39-T 
Free tour folder 


— * nies COLLEGE, 


» 2 

Fiying College Tours folder 
—___.17. LAMBERT PHARMACAL 

co., p. 3-T 

Free: Care Kit 


——18. McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
p. 18-T 


Free summer school 
prospectus 

—_.19. NAT’L ASSN. OF 
HOME BUILDERS, p. 32-T 
Free debate ae 

——20. NSRTG, p. 36-T 
Free information 

——21. NEUMADE PRODUCTS 
CORP., p. 29-T 
Free catalogue on slide 
cabinet 

——_22. PAN AMERICAN 
COFFEE BUREAU, p. 11-T 
Free wall chart and student 


manual 
—_23. PRINTCRAFT CARD 
co., p. 39-T 


Free sample kit 


——24. RCA VICTOR, p. 23-T 
Free lit. on phonographs__ 
TV receivers___ radios__ 


——25. REK-O-KUT CO., 


PB. 27-T 
jetails on Rhythmaster 
playback 


—___26. SAUNDERS CUMMINGS 
INSTITUTE, p. 39-T 
Free details: writing plan 


—__27. SCANDINAVIAN 
NATIONAL TOURIST 
COMMISSION, p. 35-T 
Free travel booklets 


——28. SCANDINAVIAN 
STUDENT TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 16-T 


——29. SHELL Ol CO., 


p. 29- 
Free film on Prospecting 
for Petroleum 

——30. SITA, p. 39-T 
Free tour booklet 

—__.31. SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
HIGHWAY ASSN., p. 36-T 
Free color folder 

—__32. SWIFT & CO., p. 31-T 
Free booklets: Eat Right to 
Win___; The March to 
Market ___ 


——33. TRAVEL & STUDY, 


Pp. 
Free tour folder 

—__4. TWA, p. 34-T 
Free info. on Flying 
Educational Tours 

. UNIV. OF ALBERTA 

(BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS), p. 18-T 
Free summer school folder 


—_.36. UNIV. OF FLORENCE, 
p. 16-T 


Free summer school info. 
——.37. UNIV. OF MINNE- 

SOTA, p. 35-T 

Free summer school bulletin 


— ' 1 aa AIRLINES, 


P. - 
Free Calif. & Hawaii tour 
folders 


——39. U. S. ARMY SPECIAL 
SERVICES, p. 39-T 
Free info.: jobs in far 
away places 

—.40. VINE ASSOCIATES, 
p. 39- 
Free details and Vintex 
selling plan 

——41. WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE, p. 16-T 
Full info.: summer tours 
with credit 

—_42. WETMORE DECLAMA- 
TION BUREAU, p. 39-T 
Free catalogue, reading, 








catalogue Free tour booklet plays, etc. 
Please Print 
Name. 
School and Position 
City Zone___State. 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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New Films 
and Filmstrips 


New Films 

Night Is My Kingdom—109 mins., 
with Jean Gabin; Sylvie and the Phan- 
tom—85 mins., with Odette Joyeux. 
French films with superimposed Eng- 
lish titles. Now available in 16mm. for 
classroom use at reduced rentals. Trans- 
World Films, 2209 E. 75 St., Chicago. 

500,000 to 1—25 mins., color, story 
of insect control. Sinclair Refining Co., 
600 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Via Port of New York—27 mins. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. 

TV Comes to Town—14 mins. Bur. 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension 
Div., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Analogies No. 1 and Through the 
Looking Glass—10 mins. each, color, 
new Jim Davis films; Braque—18 mins.; 
Gospel in Stone—17 mins.; Kumak—The 
Sleepy Hunter—13 mins., color. A. F. 
Films, 18 East 60th St., New York 22. 

Good Health Practices, Parts I & IIl— 
The Magic Touch (immunization), Hear, 
Now! (ears and hearing)—10 mins., 
color. Primary and Intermediate grades. 
Avis Films, 904 E. Palm Ave., Burbank, 
Calif. 

The Tar Heel State—29 mins., color 
or b&w, free loan. Film Library, Bureau 
of Visual Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

German Children—12 mins., color or 
b&w. Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N. 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

The Good Loser—12 mins.; Lugano— 
10 mins.; Paris—10 mins.; Your Food— 
12 mins. Young America Films, 18 East 
Alst St., New York 17. 


New Filmstrips 

Graphs: Teaching unit with 5 color 
filmstrips, 8 poster-size graphs for class 
projects. Filmstrips consider basic types 
of graphs, their uses, construction, limi- 
tations, relationships. Posters: 2 each 
horizontal bar graph, vertical bar graph, 
and line graph; | circle graph; 1 double- 
circle graph. Package includes 50 pro- 
tractor-percentage circles. Education 
Materials Utilization Bureau, 55 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Huron Indian Christmas Carol—37 
frs., color. National Film Board of 
Canada, from The Stanley Bowmar Co., 
513 W. 166th St., New York City. 

Learn About Zippers—two parts, 76 
frs., color. Step-by-step study of 3 types 
of zipper applications. Spool Cotton 
Co., Adv. Mail Dept., 264 Ogden St., 
Newark 4, N. J. 

Using and Understanding Numbers— 
series, 5 strips: Using and Understand- 
ing Numbers, 3 parts, about 45 frs. 
each; Learning to Tell Time—49 frs.; 
Learning About and Using Pennies, 
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Sell reputable 


established 


VINTEX 


Top quality PRODUCTS 


Sy Money back guarantee 
wv! FREE sample Dish Cloth 











Thousands of organizations are 
piling up profits by selling VINTEX 
nationally known household helps— 
(ny choice of 10 items. Write for full 
details and FREE sample TODAY! 


SP Fill your treasury with VINTEX profits 
VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 20, N. J. 








SEE MORE WITH I, 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 





STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 STH AVE., . 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





UNUSUAL TRIPS TO EUROPE 











ENGLAND ITALY SCANDINAVIA 
SCOTLAND FRANCE SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY SPAIN AUSTRIA 
FROM $550 Write for Fo'der 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative penne for T: achers } 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. Cl 7-7225 
TRAVEL RIGHT “ 
EUROPE 


Write for Folder. 7 Countries—England, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Switzerland; $794. 
up tourist class: or 8 countries—as above plus Hol- 
land $871. up. Group organizers warted ror Euro- 
pean Tours. Also Origins of N. E. Tour, 3 hours 
Coliege Credit. Package Tours Mexico, California 
oc South America. 


ARNOLD TOURS sie vies. 








DRAMATIC! AUTHORITATIVE! 


RECORDINGS IN 
HISTORY - GOVERNMENT-POLITICS 


Free catalog 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
323 S$. Franklin St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
Growing Filmstrip Series 

on Democracy! 


Free Catalog, free preview. 
Write: 


beritage filmstrips, inc. Rigs pax ts, uke 




















* JOBS IN FAR AWAY PLACES ° 


(Germany and France) open to librarians, 
crafts and recreation directors who are U. — 
citizens, graduates of an accredited coll 
with major in appropriate field, sing a 
female, age 23-40, with leadership ability. 
For information write to Dept. of the Army, 
Office of Civilian Personnel, Overseas Affairs 
Division, Washington, D. C 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Nickels and Dimes—44 frs. Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago. 

Growing Up with Mike—series, 3 
strips: Mike Finds Out About Growing 
—47 frs.; Mike Finds Out About Learn- 
ing—50 frs.; Mike Finds Out About 
Friendship—48 frs. Also S. V. E. 

Adventures with Early American In- 
dians—series, color, 4 strips: Indians of 
the Northwest—Sea Going Hunters—31 
frs.; Indians of the Plains—Buffalo 
Hunters on Horseback—27 frs.; Indians 
of the Northeastern Woodlands—Hunter 
from the Longhouse—32 frs.; Indians of 
the Southwest—Pueblo Dwellers and an 
Apache Raid—35 frs. Also S. V. E. 

Canada and the Far North—series, 
four strips, about 55 frs. each, color; 
Your Future in the Skilled Trades—five 
strips, about 55 frs. each, woodworking, 
building, electrical work, radio, televi- 
sion, printing. Also S. V. E. 

In Congress Assembled—57 frs. Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 
Times, New York City 36. 

Basketball Rules for Girls—six strips, 
color. American Assn. for Health-Physi- 
cal Education-Recreation, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Chemistry of Iron—color, 43 frs. 
Chemistry of Steel to be released soon. 
Free. American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York City 1. 


New Publications 

Television, a New Community Re- 
source—by Council of National Organi- 
zations of Adult Education Assn. Report 
on television workshop in Los Angeles, 
exploring possibilities of TV for educa- 
tional purposes and community resource. 
Wells Pub. Co., Leonia, N. J. ($1). 

Aids to Visual Education—new 40- 
page catalogue; educational records; 
filmstrips from 17 producers. Also the 
Stanley Bowmar Co., New York City. 

New listing of Films and Filmstrips 
for Home Economics and Homemaking 
Classes and 1953 edition of Film and 
Textbook Correlotions for "'-->'e-4 
School Science, Young America Films. 


Other New Materials 

Classroom Prints: Early California 
Life, 1542-1800; Gold Rush California 
—1800 through 1870, ten silk screen 
color prints each, 18 x 24 inches; Study 
Prints: Early Colonial Life, 1565-1733, 
ten silk screen color prints, 11 x 14 
inches. Audio-Visual Enterprises, P. O. 
Box 15685, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 

Zipper Demonstration Kit: Samples 
of two zippers with matching thread, 
plus student’s instruction leaflets on 3 
methods of zipper application. Supplied 
free to teachers using the film, Zip Zip 
Hooray, an 18-min. color film on zipper 
application. Crown Zipper Film Library, 
13 East 37th St., New York 16. 
—VERA FALCONER 





write: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36 


for films produced by: 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films 

RKO “This Is America” 
March of Time Forum-TV 
International Film Foundation 


Civil Rights Film Association 














PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
per order of 


2 2 bo Ya 1ehaohle 


Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete 
harmony with announcements manufac- 
tured by any company using highest 
quality stock. 

Learn about our Personal Card fund raising 
plan which enables you to buy direct and save 
40% for your senior class treasury. It is used 
in several thousand schools each year to help 
finance yearbooks or other class undertakings. 

Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. T 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Penna. 





The World at Your Fingertips 


NEW UNIVERSAL COLOR SLIDES 


f Boxed Set of 8 $1.50 
(Single Slide 25¢) 

















UNIVERSAL COLOR SLIDES ** 





| Want to Contact 


NEW WRITERS 


Who are interested in cashing checks 
of $1 to $100, offered every day. 
The easiest way to write for pay. No 
experience necessary—we train you 


at home. Send for FREE details. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS - INSTITUTE 


P.O. Box 17006, Studio B-9 
Les Angeles 17 California 











MILK in the SCHOOL LUNCH, 


e 


for economy. 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches—be- . 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream , 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ... adding variety to 
the meals. 

In astudy of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type ‘“‘A”’ school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes | 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.? 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 


Average percentages of recommended daily Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of sent “ ey 9 mae - 
allowances provided by 66 school lunches nutrient contribution of milk in school im hats weg saree Ps bei: 
with and without milk.+ lunches. fourth the calories and thiamine 


seen present in the meals. Lunches 
tis 100% containing milk supplied, on the 
ai a average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
Ridin ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
; of the recommended amounts of 
Protein 1% caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
Thianine EO these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 
Glories There is no substitute for milk 
: in the school lunch when nutritive 
Y, v ae value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
3 daily recommended allowances Cost [20% tion are considered. 


IDriesbach, M. B. and Handy, E. School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
With Milk value, cost and acceptance of foods served. 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 
” : 2Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, 
Without Milk M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches as 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. 
Diet. Assn. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


> COUNCIL ON m This seal indicates that all nutrition state 
& a ee = ments in the advertisement have been found 
% u Ss acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 


% MEDitAL B®” trition of the American Medical Association. 


Since 1915 .. . the Na 
tional Dairy Council, 


LZ | 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL ~~ tion, has been devo 


to nutrition research 


d education to extend 
111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS thequenfduirypredillll 














